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INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE COORDINATOR 


Bricapier GENERAL LEMUEL MATHEWSON, Coordinator, Inter-American De- 
fense Board, was commissioned second lieutenant of Infantry upon gradu- 
ation from the United States Military Academy in 1922. Transferring to 
the Field Artillery, he graduated from the Field Artillery School in 1929, 
and from the Command and General Staff School in 1939. After language 
studies in Madrid, he taught Spanish at the United ‘States Military Academy 
from 1931 to 1936. From 1940 to 1943 he served on the War Department 
General Staff, first in the Latin American Section, Plans Group, War Plans 
Division; and later as Chief of the Latin American Theater Group. In 
1943 he was assigned to duty in the Office of the Military Aide to the 
President. Serving in the European Theater in 1944 and 1945, he was 
Assistant Artillery Officer of the VII Corps and subsequently commanded 
the artillery of the XVIII Airborne Corps. In 1945, he was named Chief 
of Staff of the Caribbean Defense Command. He assumed his present 
duties in March 1948. 

















SAFEGUARDING THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


By 


BricApDIER GENERAL LEMUEL MATHEWSON 


Coordinator, Inter-American Defense Board 


ROBLEMS of defense of the United States are no longer 

limited to our zone of interior, or even to our possessions 
in the Americas, They comprehend the entire Western Hemis- 
phere. They are no longer of interest to military personnel 
alone, but rather they concern all leaders in the United States, 
as well as the other countries of the Americas. 

World War II has proved that our democracies must be pre- 
pared to defend themselves not only as nations, but also as 
an integral way of life. The advances of military aviation and 
other techniques have placed the boundaries of defense be- 
yond our immediate shores. Recognition of these factors has 
stimulated cooperation in the military field among the coun- 
tries of the Americas. Realization by statesmen that a threat 
to one American nalion constitutes a threat against the rest 
led to the foundation of the Inter-American Defense Board. 

On 30 March 1942, in Washington, military delegates from 
the Governments of the 21 American Republics sat at the in- 
augural meeting of the Inter-American Defense Board. From 
this first significant step toward military cooperative action on 
the part of the United States and its neighbors to the South, 
there evolved a number of agreements that influenced the de- 
fense of the territorial integrity of the Western Hemisphere. 

Efforts at concerted action, and strivings for Hemisphere 
solidarity, were rooted in the events of recent history. For 
several years before the German attack on Poland in 1939, 
the statesmen of the American countries had read correctly the 
course of coming events, and realized the need for collective 
action in defense of the political and territorial integrity of 
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the Hemisphere. Until the first meeting of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board, however, collaboration in the military 
field had lagged behind social, economic, and political co- 
operation among the American Republics. 


At the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, held in Buenos Aires in 1936, the statesmen had sub- 
scribed to the principle of “American solidarity in all non-con- 
tinental conflicts,” and had called for consultation among the 
Governments of the American Republics in the event of a 
threat to the peace of the Hemisphere. At the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of the American States in Lima, Peru, in 
1938, taking account of the increased menace of foreign aggres- 
sion, they had provided for meetings of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics to make Hemisphere 
solidarity effective. 


The first meeting of the Ministers was held in Panama in 
1939, only a few weeks after the commencement of hostilities 
in Europe. Meeting again in October 1940 in Havana, the 
Ministers provided for consultation among the American 
Republics for the purpose of common action by them in the 
event of extracontinental aggression against an American State. 
“Any attempt on the part of a non-American State against the 
integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty, or 
the political independence of an American State,” they de- 
clared in Resolution XV, “shall be considered as an act of ag- 
gression against the States which sign this declaration.” Ar- 
rangements were made with the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union for calling similar meetings in the future. 


Japan’s surprise attack on Pearl Harbor—a clear case of an 
act of aggression committed by a non-American State against 
the territorial integrity of an American State—was necessarily 
considered an act of aggression against all the signatories. Two 
days after the attack, Chile addressed a request to the Pan 
American Union, suggesting the convoking of a third meet- 
ing of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs. On the day follow- 
ing, the United States Government made a like request to 
the Pan American Union, and suggested that the meeting be 
held in Rio de Janeiro, 


It was at the Rio de Janeiro meeting in 1942 that the Inter- 
American Defense Board was born. By this time, ten of the 
other American Republics had declared war against the Axis, 
three had broken diplomatic relations with the Axis, and 
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the rest had reaffirmed their solidarity with the principle of 
the unified defense of the Hemisphere. 

Resolution XXXIX of this third meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs envisaged that the Board, which was to 
meet in Washington “immediately,” would consist of “military 
and naval technicians appointed by each of the Governments to 
study and recommend to them the measures necessary for the 
defense of the Continent.” 

The Inter-American Defense Board is composed of delegates 
from the twenty-one American Republics. The Dominion of 
Canada and the European possessions in the Hemisphere are 
not included. There is no limit to the number of delegates that 
a country may send, or to the number of advisers that they 
may have, but each country has only one vote in the Board pro- 
ceedings. Delegates usually represent the army, air force, 
and navy of their respective countries. Work of the Board is 
done, to a great extent, by committees, and is voted upon at 
plenary sessions which usually take place twice a month. When 
a measure is adopted, it is prepared in the form of a resolu- 
tion, which is then forwarded to the countries represented on 
the Board. Each country, in turn, either adopts the resolution 
and takes the necessary steps to implement it, or rejects it. 

In accordance with the Regulations of the Inter-American 
Defense Board, the chairman is the ranking delegate of the 
country where the Board is located. The present chairman is 
Lieutenant General M. B. Ridgway, United States Army, war- 
time commander of the 82d Airborne Division and the XVIII 
Airborne Corps. A coordinator is appointed by the chairman, 
to advise him and assist the delegates in making studies relative 
to the defense of the Continent. This position is at present 
filled by Brigadier General Lemuel Mathewson, United States 
Army. The secretary general, also appointed by the chair- 
man, heads a secretariat of civilians and army officers who are 
language specialists, The official languages of the Board are 
English and Spanish, although Portuguese and French also 
are spoken by delegates from Brazil and Haiti. 

Less than two months after its inaugural meeting, the 
Board had prepared three resolutions which were forwarded to 
the participating countries. The first of these recommended 
that certain steps be taken to train and equip personnel to 
detect clandestine telecommunication activities, as an aid in 
eliminating sources of information to our enemies. Another 
proposed a continuous exchange of information concerning 
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continental defense. The third resolution called for the sim- 
plification of legal procedures to facilitate the transit of mili- 
tary aircraft between countries—an arrangement of great value, 
during the war years in ferrying aircraft to the battle fronts. 

In this era of total warfare, the Board has not strictly ad- 
hered to purely military problems, but instead has branched 
out into the strategic concepts of Hemisphere defense that in- 
clude such studies as industrial mobilization, manpower re- 
quirements, and transportation. 

Among the resolutions prepared in the fall of 1945, and 
forwarded to the various countries, are several most likely to 
influence postwar Hemisphere defense. In Resolution XVIII, 
the Board recommended ‘standardization of the war materiel! 
of those units of the armed forces of each nation which are 
to be held available for joint use in the protection of this 
Hemisphere under a regional security organization, and, as an 
ultimate objective, the full standardization of the materiel of 
all units of the various armed forces and of the facilities for 
its production.” This Resolution, the result of a report by 
the Board’s Committee on Standardization of Materiel, gained 
support in President Truman’s recommended military coopera- 
tion act of 1946. 

Resolution XXI, Standardization of the Organization and 
Training of the Armed Forces, recommended to the American 
Republics the modification of their military organizations along 
United States lines, so as to facilitate training on standard 
equipment, using standard nomenclature. This would be 
further implemented by an exchange of officers among the 
various countries, assigning them not only to schools, but to 
units as well. Resolution XXIII, Teaching of Hemisphere 
Languages in Military Schools, reeemmended that the languages 
most prevalent in the Western Hemisphere—English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French—be taught in the military schools of 
each of the American Republics. 

In recognition of the value and need of the services ren- 
dered by the Inter-American Defense Board, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War and Peace, which met in 
Mexico City in 1945, recommended: “That the Governments 
consider the creation, at the earliest possible time, of a per- 
manent agency formed by the representatives of each of the 
General Staffs of the American Republics, for the purpose of 
proposing to the said Governments measures for a closer mili- 
tary collaboration among all the Governments and for the 
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defense of the Western Hemisphere.” Implementing this rec- 
ommendation, the Inter-American Defense Board and the Pan 
American Union transmitted to the Governments proposals for 
the creation of such a permanent military agency. Those pro- 
posals were submitted for consideration to the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, held in Bogota, 


Colombia, from 30 March to 2 May 1948. 


The Bogota Conference included in the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of the American States an article establishing an 
Advisory Defense Committee to advise the American States on 
problems of military cooperation that arise in connection with 
the application of existing special treaties on collective security. 
The Advisory Defense Committee shall be composed of the 
highest military authorities of the American States participat- 
ing in a Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

In addition to the creation of the Advisory Defense Com- 
mittee, the Bogota Conference decided that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board should continue to serve as an agency for 
the preparation of legitimate defense against aggression until 
the American Governments should decide, by a_ two-thirds 
majority, to terminate its work. 

By their action at Bogota, the American Republics thus 
firmly established a military agency within the framework of 
the Organization of the American States. This agency, in carry- 
ing out its functions of making studies and recommendations, 
provides the Governments with a central agency for multi- 
lateral consideration of Hemisphere defense problems. 


The Inter-American Defense Board, created during the most 
critical period of World War II, has served the important 
purpose of bringing together the military leaders of the Ameri- 
can continents, thereby forming the basis for mutual under- 
standing and cooperative action in the attainment of the com- 
mon goal of making inviolate the sovereignty of our nations 
from extracontinental aggression. 


AID 





Every man has a right to his own opinion, but no man has a right to 
be wrong in his facts. 


The Honorable Bernard M. Baruch 








TRAINING IN 
RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


By 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL KENNETH E. BELIEU 


AWN would come early this day; for the first light always 

seemed to arrive ahead of time on the morning of an 
attack. Sergeant Kowalski—an old timer, typical of the non- 
commissioned officer who had made the Army a career follow- 
ing World War Il—remembered how, at the company com- 
mander’s final briefing, his thoughts had been filled with the 
last-minute actions that must be completed before the zero 
hour. He remembered, too, the plans and preparations that had 
preceded the final assault on Hill 192 in Normandy, back in 
1944, when he was learning what fighting meant. It seemed 
that the pattern of ground combat remained the same. Weap- 
ons had become more efficient, tactical units now were de- 
ployed more widely over the terrain; but it was still the ground 
soldier who, by sheer physical effort, brains, and doggedness 
brought each attack to its climax. 

Sergeant Kowalski met the platoon commander at the en- 
trance to the excavation that had been his home and command 
post for the past three weeks. Both knew the attack plan, and 
little remained to be done. Watches were synchronized; men, 
weapons, ammunition, and map references were rechecked. 
One minute to go. They waited. 

The first artillery salvos shrilled overhead and slanted down, 
to burst with fury on enemy positions some 150 yards away. 
Enemy machine guns and heavy mortars picked up the chal- 
lenge, until the entire front was a live thing, pulsating with 
fire and noise. 

Suddenly, the sergeant was stunned by an intense flash of 
light. Even before his area was seared by the white glare— 
that disappeared almost as soon as it began—he knew what 








LIEUTENANT COLONEL KENNETH E. BeLIEU, GSC, is on duty with 
the Planning Branch, Organization and Mobilization Group, Organization 
and Training Division, General Staff, United States Army. 
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it meant. The atmosphere expanded and contracted with 
primeval force, as if nature itself were breathing its convulsive 
last breath. A grey pall shrouded the landscape. Debris and 
sandbags flew through the air, and the fishpole antenna gy- 
rated with mad convulsions. Some three thousand yards to 
the rear a mushroom cloud boiled upward. Oil smoke and 
detonations showed where vehicles and ammunition dumps in 
the rear areas were going up in flame. 

The enemy, in desperation, had diverted the strategic atomic 
weapon to a tactical target, striking the rear area of Kowalski’s 
regiment in a final attempt to destroy its spearheading effort. 

Kowalski’s nose began to bleed, and he stifled a wild desire 
to run. Automatically, he began to check his men and posi- 
tions. Surprisingly the casualties were few. The platoon’s 
tactical dispersion and dug-in positions had saved it. In the 
area to his rear, the tempo of the artillery faltered, then con- 
tinued spasmodically at a lower rate. The radio net began 
to broadcast “Red Alert” signals, summoning the radiological 
defense organization to action. 

Kowalski noted with satisfaction that O’Malley, the radio- 
logical monitor, was already checking his instruments. Soon 
Q’Malley would know the degree of radioactive radiation in 
the platoon’s area—how much greater it was than the average 
natural background radiation at the earth’s surface at that 
point. He would then indicate how long they could safely 
stay in that position. 

When he had attended ‘the radiological defense monitors’ 
course at Edgewood Arsenal in 1951, Kowalski remembered, 
he had been told that it took at least a thousand times the 
natural background radiation at the earth’s surface to affect 
the human body seriously. 

Monitor O’Malley’s activities were being duplicated in other 
units over the front. Soon, red flags and signs would appear 
proclaiming “DANGER AREA! Not more than ten hours’ 
exposure!” In moving forward, commanders would alert their 
units to avoid these danger areas. This was the testing time, 
which would prove the worth of long hours of tedious training, 
of insistence upon the dispersion and digging in of heavy 
ecuipment, of poring over instructions in training manuals and 
fi ld manuals on radiological defense procedures. 


Regardless of whether this situation could be fact or is 
merely fantasy, Army commanders have pondered an equally 
arvesting possibility of the past: What would have been the 
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result if units of a field army had been deployed in the vicinity 
of Hiroshima on the morning of 6 August 1945? Would the 
units have retained their combat effectiveness? Generally, it 
is agreed that the initial impact would have been disastrous 
both to men and materiel; for the A-bomb at that time was a 
new weapon—devastating in effect and near total in destruc- 
tive power—for which no defense measures were in readiness. 

Throughout history, new weapons, coupled with the element 
of surprise, have had profound effects upon military science 
and tactics. Usually, the art of defense at first lags behind 
the development of new weapons. Just as in the past the 
English longbow at Crecy, and the tank and toxic gas of World 
War I had their effect upon the organization of the world’s 
armies, so today the atomic bomb introduces new and sig- 
nificant considerations into military thinking. Specifically, the 
question is raised: How shall the Army be organized to pro- 
vide for its adequate defense—to minimize, to the greatest 
possible extent, the potential impact of this powerful weapon? 


First, an understanding of the nature of the weapon is 
essential, While we still have much to learn, and many facts 
about atomic weapons must be left unpublished because of 
their restricted classification, it is possible, by studying the 
characteristics and limitations of the new weapon, to devise 
certain defensive procedures and organization. 

The production of the first atomic bomb required a combined 
effort, drawing on the skills and resources of the entire Nation. 
In like manner, the Armed Forces radiological defensive doc- 
trine is being developed by joint effort—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. The Armed Forces Special Weapons Project (AFSWP). 
supported and operated by the three Departments as a joint 
project, is developing data and criteria to be used in organizing 
the radiological defense structure of the Armed Forces. Thx 
A-bombs exploded experimentally have given us certain basic 
knowledge concerning the characteristics of this new weapon. 
We have learned that, while the blast effect and heat effect. 
although tremendously magnified, are somewhat similar to 
that of the conventional aerial bomb or artillery round, th: 
radiation effect is solely a characteristic of atomic energy. Ii 
is against these elements that defense measures must be or 
ganized. 

How should the Army be organized for radiological de 
fense? Should the organization be based upon existing struc 
tures, or will it be necessary to create a new organization 0} 
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corps within the Army? If the former, which portion of the 
Army’s present organization should be designated as the re- 
sponsibile agency? What pattern would such organization take, 
and how much personnel would be required? What type of 
training would be necessary for the key personnel, and for 
the Army as a whole? What types and quantities of instru- 
ments, special equipment, and the like would be necessary? 
The answers are being evolved continuously, through experi- 
ments and phased activities, based upon guidance received from 
the Atomic Energy Commission and joint Army, Navy, and 
Air Force committees. 

Army organization for radiological defense normally will 
be included within the framework of existing organizations. 
The Chief, Chemical Corps, assisted by The Surgeon General 
(in matters pertaining to health, injury, and sickness) will be 
responsible for developing a coordinated plan. A preliminary 
outline of the basic plan is in hand. Until such time as the 
final plan is completed, it is contemplated that radiological 
defense training within the Army will parallel the present 
system of chemical defense training. Staff radiological defense 
officers and enlisted men will be provided in all echelons. 
While not all radiological defense engineers and officers will 
be basically Chemical Corps, it is planned to delegate radio- 
logical defense responsibilities, as a collateral duty, to the 
chemical officers of corps, divisions, and posts, camps, and 
stations. At regimental and. lower levels it is expected that 
the required personnel will be selected from units, as are 
unit gas officers and noncommisioned officers. 

Considerable progress has been made in establishing a 
coordinated training system to meet the growing demands for 
trained personnel. Under the joint guidance of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, training courses for unit radiological 
defense officers—Army, Navy, and Air Force—have been con- 
‘ucted for some time at the Navy Damage Control School, 
Treasure Island, California, and at the Chemical Corps School, 
irmy Chemical Center, Maryland. A similar course will be 

arted soon at the Air Force Technical School, Keesler Air 
‘orce Base, Mississippi. A program for joint training of 
radiological defense engineers also has been established; and 

lected Army, Navy, and Air Force officers now are receiving 
: ost-graduate ‘instruction. 

Medical Department personnel will play a prominent role 

in the Army organization for radiological defense. The effects 
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of atomic radiation create a new need for medical personnel, 
ranging from company aid men to division surgeons and higher. 
Current planning envisages the training of medical personnel 
along parallel lines, ranging downward from the post-graduate 
type of instruction for radiological defense engineers to that 
required for personnel of small organizations. Insofar as 
practicable, all medical officers will be given training on a par 
with that given to radiological defense officers, with additional 
training in the pathological and clinical aspects of radiological 
warfare. 

In addition to the training of technicians and specialists, it 
is planned to provide coordinated instruction in fundamentals 
at the Armed Forces service schools. An extension course is 
being prepared for the training of personnel of the civilian 
components, The completion of this course, followed by a 
two-week tour of practical instruction at one of the Armed 
Forces service schools, will qualify selected officers of the 
civilian components as unit radiological defense officers. A 
series of standard indoctrination lectures on types of radi- 
ation, explosive phenomena, radiation detection instruments, 
organization, and training, now is being prepared for use by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force in their service schools and 
academies. This indoctrination will be conducted by officers 
who have completed the prescribed radiological defense offi- 
cers’ course. Action is being taken to insure that each service 
school will have at least one such qualified instructor on its 
faculty by the fall of 1948. 

As with all weapons of warfare, the only certain defense is 
to prevent war. Meanwhile, adequate prior planning, train- 
ing, and organization can do much to mitigate the effects of 
atomic attack and to minimize the needless exposure of per- 
sonnel to the resultant radiological hazards. 


AID 





TIME 


We are in urgent need of time to reconcile the differences that threaten 
the peace of the world. And preparedness is the price we must pay | 


purchase this needed time. 


General Omar N. Bradle: 




















A Report on-- 
THE CANADIAN ARMY 


This special section was written by the 
Editor, Army INFoRMATION DicEst, and is 
based on a visit to the Canadian Army. ’ 
Opinions expressed are those of the writer 
and do not necessarily reflect the opinion of 
the Department of the Army (US) or the 
Department of National Defence (Canada). 

















The Canadian Army: 


CHAMPION OF 
DEMOCRACY 


ANADA, in her national defence*, is like a well-coordi- 
C sted athlete—lean, alert, and clean-muscled. Not being 
one of the major powers, she is not encumbered by occupation 
duties, nor is she weighed down with non-military tasks. She 
therefore can devote her energies and her military leadership 
to building a streamlined, hard-hitting military establishment. 
This she is doing, from the Ministry of National Defence down 
to her widely flung field forces. 

The change-over period following World War II ended 30 
September 1947. Demobilization was completed, wartime offi- 
cers and men were selected to build up her Regular establish- 
ment; and she settled down to the clear-cut business of creat- 
ing a new Canadian Army. She streamlined her military over- 
head, set up a series of Army colleges and schools, initiated 
a strong Reserve program—and reoriented her strategic plans. 

Canada no longer looks only to the east and west in her 
defences; she now looks north, too. She is not panicky about 
the polar concept, realizing that the vast North Country can 
be only an area of slender outposts, radio and weather stations, 
and the like. Yet she realizes that, for the first time in her 
history, she lies between two powerful nations. One of them 
is friendly. “Our experience of more than one hundred years,” 
states the Minister of National Defence, “shows that we are 
not going to be attacked by the United States.” 

The geographical relationship of Canada to the United 
States, with the population concentrated along her southern 
border, insures that she will never fight alone. And the senti- 
ment of the two nations—Canada and the United States—ex- 
pressed specifically by their leaders, underscores that assur- 
ance. In 1938, President Roosevelt stated that if Canada eve: 
were attacked, the United States would come to her assistance: 
and Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, in reply, state: 
that no nation ever would be permitted to use Canada as + 
bridge for attacking the United States. Indeed, no Canadian 





* “Defence,” the Canadian spelling, is used throughout. 
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can conceive of an aggressor being permitted to gain a foot- 
hold within the Canadian borders. The National Defence 
Establishment is geared to that concept. 


Politically, Canada retains her independence of decision. 
She is bound to the British Commonwealth by ties of tradition 
and loyalty to the King, but is committed to no action in ad- 
vance that will bind her to enter a war. Nor is there any 
political or military treaty or alliance between Canada and the 
United States; nothing that would impinge on her sovereignty. 
The ties of affection and respect that have bound the two 
peoples for a century are stronger than the rights, obligations, 
and penalties of formal legal documents. 

There has been, however, an increasing awareness of a com- 
mon military purpose. In 1940, a Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence (US-Canada) was set up, by executive agreement, “for 
the purpose of carrying out studies relating to sea, land, and 
air problems, including personnel and materiel, and to con- 
sider, in the broad sense, the defence of the northern half of 
the Western Hemisphere.” The two nations cooperate in various 
ways, such as the mutual use of facilities and the experiments 
in cold weather testing. Neither country need proceed along 
these lines beyond its sound judgment; and when identity of 
interest ceases, the project comes to an end. Beyond that, 
there is no military commitment, either way; logic, community 
of interest, and ties of friendship will determine future action. 
These arrangements are in no way inconsistent with the charter 
of the United Nations, to which both countries are committed. 
Indeed, in proportion to her resources and her population, 
Canada has demonstrated, as much as any other nation, her 
willingness to assist in creating the positive conditions of peace. 

Canada probably has gone further than any other nation in 
knitting together, at the top level, an efficient and compact 
civilian-military defence team. None of the three services— 
‘avy, Army, or Air Force—has its own secretary. The Minister 
ef Defence works closely with the military heads of the serv- 
ices, either personally or through deputies. Policies of strategy, 


‘ministration, personnel, research, supply, public relations, 
ind finance are determined at this level, on the advice of 
\arious military and civilian committees. The staff organiza- 
ton of the Army has been streamlined into only three staff 
asencies: the General Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General’s 
ranch, and the Quartermaster-General’s Branch; represent- 
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ing, in general, the three major military functions—training 
and operations, administration, and supply. 

The Army consists of two major components—the Active 
Force (or Regular Army) and the Reserve Force. Canada has 
nothing comparable to the National Guard; all planning is con- 
centrated on a single civilian component, the Reserve Force. 

The Active Force is small, but is competently staffed, well- 
led and high spirited. Its officers and senior noncommissioned 
officers are seasoned fighters and made an enviable record in 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy, and Northwest Europe. They have 
the self-confidence and experience that make them _ ideal 
trainers for the new Canadian Army that is coming into being. 

This new Army will consist of a hard-hitting mobile strik- 
ing force, backed by Reserve units that are trained and 
equipped—ready for mobilization on short notice. The Re- 
serve units are backed up by a Supplementary Reserve of 
specialists; and are reinforced by university students enrolled 
in the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, and by a civilian 
Cadet Corps, roughly comparable to our junior ROTC. Pend- 
ing the authorization of an active Women’s Army Corps (it is 
currently on a Reserve status), the administrative functions are 
largely carried on by civilian employees—either rated civil 
servants, or the considerable body of wage employees who work 
in transportation, supply, and the many housekeeping jobs 
that plague a commander in a headquarters or in the field. 

The field organization of the Army also has been stream- 
lined. Instead of eleven military districts into which Canada 
was carved before World War II, there are now five Commands. 
Each of these commands is organized to function as a division 
in the event of an emergency: 





Eastern Command, with headquarters at Halifax, including the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island—the Maritime Provinces. 

Quebec Command, with headquarters at Montreal, comprising 
the Province of Quebec. 

Central Command, with headquarters at Oakville (near Tor- 
onto), comprising the Province of Ontario. 

Prairie Command, with headquarters at Winnipeg, including 
the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the Dis- 
tricts of Thunder Bay, Rainy River, and Kenora in Ontario. 

Western Command, with headquarters at Edmonton, including 
British Columbia and Alberta, the Northwest Territories and 
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the Yukon—geographically the largest and most rugged of 

the Commands, stretching from the Pacific to Hudson Bay. 

Responsibility for military supervision of the Arctic regions 
rests with“two of the field Commands: the Quebec Command, 
which stretches up through Baffin Island toward Greenland; 
and the Western Command, which ranges from the Alaska 
border up through the ice fields and the tundras of the great 
north. Throughout the Northland, there are weather stations, 
a radio network, and various small military installations, where 
personnel are engaged in research and testing. 

A glance at the map* might indicate that complete security 
of the North Country would be possible only through a stupen- 
dous outlay of men and equipment. The Canadians wisely look 
upon all of Canada as a commander looks upon terrain which 
he must defend. By manning strong points and patrolling ter- 
rain of less strategic importance, control of a vast area is possi- 
ble. Canada’s strong points lie in the temperate zone, in 
general along her borders and seacoasts. The Northland she 
secures against surprise by conventional intelligence methods 
—patrols by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, which peri- 
odically visit hamlets and trading posts; an air patrol; aerial 
photography; radar and radio; small groups of military per- 
sonnel engaged in meteorological projects, equipment testing, 


* A map of Canada is shown in supplement, pages 61-64. 
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Radio is one of the keys to control of the Northland. 
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, Sanka Army Photo 
Typical of the “hard-hitting mobile striking force.” A 6-pounder team 
of le Regiment de Ste Hyacinthe. 


and so forth. Supplementing the Reserve Force, Canada is 
organizing another militia force, the Canadian Rangers— 
trappers, woodsmen, farmers—who are to be on the lookout and 
do search and rescue work in isolated localities. 

With Reserve units in readiness, with an Active mobile 
tactical force, and with a Ranger organization in the North 
Country, she expects to safeguard her sparsely settled frontiers 
against infiltration by a hostile power. A major hostile opera- 
tion—or defence against it—is impractical, because the North 
Country takes most of one’s effort for survival alone, with little 
left for combat. 

The chief value of the Northland, both military and civil. 
lies in its expanse of undeveloped natural resources. The 
economic future of the Dominion as well as the development of 
her defence establishment depends to a large extent on the 
critical raw materials that lie in the North Country, and on 
the transportation and communications systems necessary to 
exploit them. The northern program of the Dominion is, e:- 
sentially, a civilian program, with the military cooperating. 
For many years, the communications system of the Northwest 
Territories has been maintained by the Army; and the Army 
is responsible for maintenance of the Alaska Highway, part of 
the Northwest Highway System, extending from Dawson Creck 
to the Alaska boundary. The Royal Canadian Air Force ad- 
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ministers the airfields of the Northwest Staging Route, a series 
of air stations developed during the war, stretching north from 
Edmonton (Alberta) and used currently for civilian aviation. 
An Army-operated telephone and telegraph system extends 
from Edmonton to Alaska. 

At the National Defence College, the study of Canada’s 
strategy is linked with the study of her economy and her in- 
dustry, her manpower and natural resources, her research 
developments and her foreign policy. At the Canadian Army 
Staff College, the new Army educational system provides train- 
ing for staff officers in the higher echelons. Other schools have 
been established for the joint training of Navy, Army, and Air 
Force personnel. Most of the Corps in the Canadian Army 
(that is, arm or branch of the service) conduct their own 
training establishments. Military training also is provided for 
university students, and for young men 14 to 18 years of age— 
in general as provided by senior and junior ROTC in the States. 
This training, proportionately, is wider in scope and further 
developed than in the United States. The Royal Military Col- 
lege, comparable to the Academy at West Point, suspended 
activities during the war, but soon will be reactivated. Officers 
for the Navy, Army, and Air Force will be trained at both 
the Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario, and Royal 
Roads, on the west coast, commencing this fall. 

It is a characteristic of the Canadian people that they are 
proud of their armed services. This is evidenced by the ac- 
ceptance of the Army (Navy and Air Force) by the public. 
The press is not continually torn, as it is in the United States, 
by controversy over the “caste system,” military justice, “regi- 
mentation,” the “military mind’”—and the host of nagging 
diversions that may be drawn across the trail of national 
security. The difference lies not in the military accomplish- 
ments of the two nations; for both performed splendidly in 
World War II. Nor is the answer found in the politically 
leftist groups; for both nations have these groups and in both 
countries they are vocal. It is possible that the difference lies 
in the characteristics of the two peoples. The Canadians make 
much of their traditions, and the man in the street knows 
he Canadian regiments and services, and speaks of them 
‘amiliarly and proudly. The military carries public prestige, 
ind soldiering is accepted as a profession that is essential to 
he emotional content of the nation, as well as to its security. 





A map of Canada and information about the Dominion is con- 
tained in “Backdrop for Defense,” pages 61-64. 
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The Canadian Army: 


THE NATIONAL 
DEFENCE STRUCTURE 


HE Minister of National Defence is The Honourable 

Brooke Claxton, KC, MP. He is a member of the Prime 
Minister’s cabinet. Like the other cabinet members, he sits in 
the House of Commons where he participates in debate, answers 
questions which are addressed to the Government, introduces 
legislation that the Government desires and defends that 
legislation. 

Almost without exception, legislation is introduced by the, 
government, and little opportunity is granted for private mem- 
bers’ bills, corresponding to bills introduced from the floor. 
There are no Armed Services Committees, as in our Congress. 
Military legislation sometimes is referred to special committees, 
but in general is debated on the floor. 

With his party (Liberal), the Minister is responsive to the 
will of the people; and if the government falls on a vote of 
“no confidence,” he and his colleagues resign in favor of a 
new cabinet. 

In his planning for defence of the Dominion, the Minister 
is assisted by several committees and by his personal staff. 
As head of the defence establishment, he deals directly with 
the Chiefs of Staff—Army, Navy, and Air Force—and with 
the Director of Defence Research. 

Mr. Claxton’s personal staff includes a Deputy Minister of 
National Defence, responsible for the administration of the 
Department; and two Associate Deputies, one concerned with 
finance and supply, and one with personnel and pay matters. 
His Parliamentary Assistant assists him on the floor of Parlia- 
ment, and represents him there when he is absent. 

At the top of the defence structure is the Defence Com- 
mittee. This is a committee of the Cabinet and is concerned 
with national defence in its broadest sense. It consists of the 
Prime Minister, Minister of National Defence, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Minister of Finance, and Minister 
of Fisheries. The meetings of the Committee are attended by 
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the Chiefs cf Staff and Director General of Defence Research. 

Advising the Cabinet Defence Committee and the Minister 
is the newly created Industrial Defence Board, headed by an 
outstanding industrialist. Its membership includes industrial 
leaders, the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, and 
representatives of the Department of Defence. The Board is 
charged with developing the industrial potential of the 
Dominion and preparing for industrial production in the event 
of war. It is concerned with standardization of specifications 
and industrial practices, the location of industries, the mainte- 
nance of reserve stocks, and related matters. 

Next in the hierarchy—and at the top level in the Ministry 
of Defence—are (1) the Defence Council and (2) the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee. The Defence Council’s function is to 
advise the Minister on administrative matters. It consists of 
the Minister of National Defence, his Deputy Minister, his 
Associate Deputies, his Parliamentary Assistant, the three 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Director General of Defence Research. 
It is in this Council that non-strategic matters of concern to 
the three services are threshed out and policies determined. 

Whereas the Defence Council advises the Minister on ad- 
ministrative matters, the Chiefs of Staff Committee advises him 
in strategy, organization, training, and other military matters. 
The Director General of Defence Research is also a member of 
this committee. 

Other committees and services in the top echelon are: 

Defence Research Board. This is, in effect, a fourth service, 
ranking in importance with the Navy, Army, and Air Force. 
It is headed by a distinguished scientist, whose status is that 
of a chief of staff. The Board considers the research require- 
ments of the services and gives to the services the benefits of 
the latest scientific developments. It maintains its own research 
stations throughout Canada, and also receives assistance from 
the universities and other institutions. 

Personnel Members Committee. This committee is concerned 
with personnel, medical services, pay, pensions and the like. 
One of its major concerns is to insure that members in the 
three services receive equal pay and privileges. The members 
are the Adjutant-General and his opposite numbers in the Navy 
and Air Force, with rotating chairmanship. . 

Principal Supply Officers’ Committee. This committee deals 
with supply and equipment for the three services, The chair- 
manship rotates. 
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Inter-service Combined Functions Committee. This com- 
mittee studies activities of the services with a view to effecting 
economies by consolidation, amalgamation, and cross-servicing. 

The legal activities of the three services are centered at the 
top echelon, and the Judge Advocate General for all the 
services acts as adviser to the Chief of Staff. Public relations 
is in the office of the Minister of National Defence. 


The Army 

The Army is headed by Chief of the General Staff Lieuten- 
ant General Charles Foulkes, CB, CBE, DSO. The three staff 
divisions—the General Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General’s 
Branch, and the Quartermaster-General’s Branch—report to 
him; except that, on technical matters, the Adjutant-General’s 
and Quartermaster-General’s Branches may report to one of the 
ministerial committees or directly to the Minister of Defence 
(or his deputy). In general, the staff organization of Army 
headquarters is duplicated in the headquarters of the five Army 
Commands. Each of the staff chiefs in Command headquarters 
may deal directly with his technical chief in Army headquar- 
ters, except on matters of general policy or on matters that 
concern more than one staff division. 

The Chief of General Staff is responsible to the Minister 
of Defence on matters of military policy, including the organ- 
ization, fighting efficiency, and employment of the Army. 
Strategy and planning and coordination with the Navy and Air 
Force come under him. He recommends the senior command 
and staff appointments. He is responsible for training of the 
Army and for its professional education. He prepares the 
Army budget. He is responsible for coordination of all three 
staff agencies. 

The General Staff Branch also is the direct responsibility of 
the Chief of the General Staff, giving him a dual responsibility. 
Its direction, however, is delegated to the Vice Chief of the 
General Staff, a major general. The latter has two principal 
assistants or Deputy Chiefs, one responsible for operations 
and planning (known as Brigadier General Staff—Plans), and 
the other responsible for military training, weapons and 
development, and staff duties. The Director of the Army 
Budget also is under him. 

Under fhe Brigadier General Staff (Plans), operational 
plans are developed and the size and kinds of forces re- 
quired in peace and war are determined, All military in- 
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telligence activities come under him, including psychological 
warfare, policies relating to prisoners of war, and training 
in languages. His office prepares mobilization plans, and deter- 
mines the organization and movement of units. Inspector 
general reports come to him, (Inspection is a function of 
each Corps—arm or branch—Commander.) The historical 
section of the Army also is part of his office. 

The Deputy Chief (for military training, weapons and 
development, and staff duties) is assisted by three Directors. 
The Director of Military Training is responsible for all military 
training, in collaboration with the directors of the various 
corps. He prepares tactical doctrines and manuals, is respon- 
sible for training establishments and the coordination of train- 
ing courses. The Officers’ Training Corps and Cadet Corps 
come under his jurisdiction for training purposes. Education 
in the Army, the Army Section of the Joint Services Film 
Bureau, and the Army Library system come under him. The 
Director of Weapons and Development determines the 
standards and kinds of equipment needed by the fighting 
forces, and also plans and supervises field tests. He works 
closely with the research and development agencies of the 
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Mield Marshal Montgomery inspects the Guard of Honour in front of 
t-e Parliament Buildings. 
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Dominion. The Director of Staff Duties is responsible for 
organization, order of battle, and mobilization plans. 

The Adjutant-General is concerned with manpower—in the 
mass and as individuals. Under him come recruitment of en- 
listed personnel, mobilization, and formation of units. He 
is responsible for the classification of men and for the selec- 
tion and commissioning of officers; for appointments, promo- 
tion, and retirement procedures. He is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of military law and for discipline of the Army. 
The Army Provost is under his jurisdiction. He is concerned. 
with leaves and furloughs, welfare activities, health and morale 
of the troops, claims, regimental funds, funerals, graves, and 
prisoners of war. He is in charge of the pay services. He pre- 
scribes uniforms, order and precedence, honours, awards and 
ceremonials. The Medical Services, Dental Services, and Chap- 
lain Services are responsibilities of the Adjutant-General, and 
he is responsible for the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
troops. He issues all administrative instructions, prescribes 
the movement of troops in Canada, and determines. the needs 
in printing and stationery. 

The Quartermaster-General is responsible for procurement 
of all supplies, including ordnance and engineering; for trans- 
portation; for construction (including port and railway facili- 
ties). He plans the general engineering requirements of the 
Army. He is responsible for the procurement and warehousing 
of food, fuel, and miscellaneous supplies. He operates the 
postal service and the food service. He is responsible for all 
travel and transportation by water or land. He is responsible 
for ordnance—not only for its procurement, storage, and issue, 
but also for its effective logistical use. He plans and supervises 
the mechanical engineering activities of the Army, including 
maintenance and repair of vehicles and of electrical equipment. 
He is responsible for design and development of engineer and 
vehicular equipment, and equipment pertaining to weapons, 
including radar, in consultation with the General Staff. 

The three staff divisions of the Canadian Army, in general, 
comprise functions that rest with the five general staff divi- 
sions of the United States Army, and with The Army Comp- 
troller. These three Canadian staff divisions incorporate, as 
integral parts, most of the functions of our Special Staff and 
our Administrative and Technical Staffs and Services. Notable 
exceptions are the functions of our Troop Information and 
Education Division, which are not extensive in the Canadian 
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Army; Civil Affairs Division, the functions of which are in- 
appropriate in the Canadian Army; Special Services Division, 
most of the functions of which are responsibilities of the Ad- 
jutant-General; and the Chemical Corps, the activities of 
which lie in each of the three Canadian staffs, particularly 
in the training, weapons, and equipment directorate of the 
General Staff branch. 

A significant difference in the staff structure of the two 
armies is in the policy control and planning of the civilian 
components. Whereas our staff organization provides for a 
General Staff Committee on National Guard and Reserve Policy, 
and special staff sections concerned, respectively, with the Na- 
tional Guard and with Reserve (and ROTC) Affairs, the 
Canadian staff makes no special staff provision for these 
activities. There is no National Guard; and the responsibility 
for Reserve affairs is distributed functionally among the three 
staff agencies. Each staff agency is concerned with Reserve 
affairs equally with Active Force affairs. 

Responsibility for operations and the administration of the 
Army in the field is decentralized to the commanding generals 
of the five Commands. Each commander is responsible for 
training and mobilization of the Reserve within his command, 
as well as for all activities pertaining to the Active Army. 





. Canadian Army Photo 
Time out for University of Toronto students. 
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His responsibilities are tactical as well as administrative; he 
must be prepared to expand his headquarters organization 
into a division, or a succession of Reserve Force divisions. 


The staff organization in a command headquarters is simi. 
lar to that at Army Headquarters in Ottawa, and is analogous 
to the staff of a divisional headquarters. 


In the Navy there are two major Commands exercised oui 
of Ottawa—the Atlantic Command and the Pacific Command 
The Air Force is organized into four Commands—Central 
Northwest, Maintenance, and Transport Commands. 


In 1945, the authorized strength of the armed services was 
established at: Navy, 10,000; Army 25,000; and Air Force 
16,000—a total of 51,000*. For the Army, this is more than 
five times its peacetime strength before World War II. To- 
day, the three services total about 35,000, and the strength of 
the Army is approximately 16,000. It is the present policy to 
bring the three services to only about 75 per cent of their 
authorized strengths. The Army’s current goal is 18,175; 
which means that recruitment is needed for only about 2175, 
plus a sufficient number to offset attrition. Normal Army re- 
cruitment, discounting recruiting campaigns, unemployment 
conditions, and other unusual factors, runs around 300 a month; 
with the rate of attrition from 175 to 200 a month; and a net 
gain of 100 to 125 a month. The Navy and the Air Force are 
practically up to authorized strength. 


There are too many variable factors involved to make an 
accurate comparison of the Army strengths of the United States 
and Canada—factors related to mission, geography, national 
economy, and so forth. On a population basis alone, however, 
Canadian Army strength is not far out of line with that of the 
United States Army. Within the continental United States— 
and excluding oversea commitments, which Canada does not 
have—there were approximately 284,000 U. S. Army personne! 
in March 1948; or about .002 of the population. In Canada 
there were approximately 16,000 Army personnel; or about 
.0013 of the population. The United States figure, however. 
is drastically reduced when consideration is given to support 
of oversea Army troops, service support of the Air Force, and 
the fact that some 50,000 Army personnel are still serving witl 
the Air Force in miscellaneous duties. Considering these fac- 





* The statistical data in this special section have been corrected ‘» 
1 June 1948. 
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tors, the -ratio of Army strength to population in the two 
nations is not widely at variance. 

The Department of National Defence employs 19,783 civil- 
ians. Of these, 9249 are rated civil servants, the others being 
“prevailing rate” employees. 

The 1947-48 budget for the Canadian armed services was 
$240,000,000. Of this, the Army was budgeted for $80,000,000; 
the Navy for $47,000,000; the Air Force for $60,000,000; Re- 
search for $13,000,000; the Alaska Highway and the Northwest 
Staging Route for $13,000,000; and $25,000,000 for other items, 
mostly pertaining to demobilization and reconversion. Nearly 
10 per cent of the total—or $22,000,000—was earmarked for 
Reserve training, and a considerable portion of the operating 
budget of each of the three services also was devoted to the 
organization and training of the Reserve. Nearly $3,000,000 
was earmarked for cadet training. The budget for 1948-49 
(the fiscal year began on 1 April 1948) is approximately the 
same as last year. 

In speaking of the budget, the Minister of National De- 
fence said, “The business of government involves the balancing 
of means and ends. No government department would be 
worth its salt if it was ever satisfied with the functions it was 
exercising. No defence force will ever be satisfied.” 

In balancing the means and the ends, Canada is continually 
conscious of her determination that everything reasonable must 
be done to build a structure of peace. Her policy is to work 
with other nations to prevent war. Mr. Claxton, for the 
Government, stated: “If an international security force is estab- 
lished, Canada will take part. But under the United Nations 
charter each country will have to agree on its obligations. Can- 
ada will assume her responsibilities along with other nations.” 
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The Canadian Army: 


THE ACTIVE FORCE 


ee ANADA,” states the Minister of National Defence, 

“cannot afford to maintain a huge peacetime defence 
force. We must then build a highly efficient one, adequate to 
enable us to play our part in meeting an emergency.” 

The Canadian Army (Active Force), with a strength of 
16,000, is largely engaged in training and administrative ac- 
tivities. It is the intention, however, to create a small mobile 
striking force, divorced from routine duties and concerned 
only with its own effectiveness and its instant availability. In 
the interim, the present Active Force is so mobilized and 
located that it can be converted, on short notice, into a strik- 
ing force in any part of the Dominion; or particular portions of 
it may be used, as the tactical situation demands. In the 
event of a national emergency, the Reserve Force, maintained, 
so far as it is organized, in a high state of training and equip- 
ment, would be available. 

The Active field force is organized as a brigade group. This 
battle force consists of 3 Infantry Regiments (each of bat- 
talion strength), 2 Armoured Regiments, 1 Field Company of 
Engineers, 1 Field Artillery Regiment plus 1 Medium Artillery 
Battery, and 1 Antitank Battery—together with units of Signals, 
Ordnance, Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, Medical, Army 
Service Corps. The various headquarters are distributed 
throughout the populous part of the Dominion, stretching from 
coast to coast. 

Functionally the Army is organized into arms and services, 
which are known as Corps. Each Corps conducts training in 
its specialty at a Corps school, as follows: 


Corps School Located at 

Royal Canadian Armoured Corps Camp Borden, Ont. 
Royal Canadian Artillery Camp Shilo, Man.— 
‘Coast, medium, field, antitank, antiaircraft) (Field, medium, anti- 


tank); Picton, Ont. 
(Antiaircraft); Es- 
quimalt, B. C.— 


(Coast) 
Corps of Royal Canadian Engineers Chilliwack, B. C. 
Reval Canadian Corps of Signals Barriefield, Ont. 
Reval Canadian Infantry Corps Camp Borden, Ont. 
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Royal Canadian Army Service Corps Camp Borden, Ont. 
(Concerned principally with non-unit transport— 
land and local water; procurement and trans- 
port of food, petrol, oil, and other supplies; 
evacuation of wounded; mail delivery; and 
troop movement.) 


Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps School Camp Borden, Ont. 
Royal Canadian Dental Corps Ottawa, Ont. 
Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps Montreal, Quebec 
Royal Canadian Electrical & Mechanical Engineers _Barriefield, Ont. 
Canadian Provost Corps Camp Borden,. Ont. 


Under a policy recommended by the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defence (US-Canada), there is an interchange of officers in 
many of the arms and services between the United States and 
Canada. This goes beyond school exchanges, and officers of 
each Army are detailed to training duty in the headquarters 
of the other. Interchange officers are not supernumerary; they 
have responsible operating duties and are members of the 
staffs to which they are detailed. . 


The School System 


The professional school system of the Canadian Army re- 
sembles that of the United States, although it is not so com- 
prehensive. The National Defence College, at Kingston, com- 
parable to our National War College and Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, heads the list. It is under the jurisdiction 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee (supplemented) and is ad- 
ministered by the Army. The student body, besides members 
of the three armed services, includes representatives of the 
Departments of Justice, Externa! Affairs, Trade and Commerce; 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and Canadian Arsenals. 
The current class has an enrollment of twenty. The curriculum 
includes study of the major political, economic, and military 
problems of national defence. The course extends for 31 
weeks. 

A tri-service school, known as the Joint Air School, has 
recently been established at Rivers, Manitoba. for the training 
of officers of the three services in airborne operations, ground- 
air coordination, and other mutual problems. The School is 
under the jurisdiction of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, through 
the Joint Air Policy Committee, and offers a wide range of 
courses of varying length. 

Training and research in problems of the Northland is given 
at the Combined Experimental and Training Station at Fort 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay, where the three services and the 
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Defence Research Board carry on continuous studies. No 
school is operating at present for amphibious training, and all 
ranks are sent to the United States for this type of training. 
The Army’s top level school is the Canadian Army Staff Col- 
lege at Kingston, Ontario. It is comparable with the Command 
and General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth and is designed 
to train officers for command and staff assignments in the high- 
est and next to highest echelons. The course extends over 10 
months—1200 hours of instructional time and an equal amount 
of study time. Each student is required to submit three master 
papers, one each on some phase of training, administration, 
and quartermaster functions. During the course, students tour 
leading industrial establishments across Canada. The instruc- 
tion is supplemented by special teams from the United States ; 
and England, which visit the school for brief periods. The ; 
current enrollment is 52, including students from the United qT 
States and four other nations. ; 
Intensive preparation is required of each applicant for the § 
Staff College. As much as 80 hours’ off-duty time may be re- | 
quired in solving problems which are devised and graded by Fi 
senior instructors in the staff branches of Army Headquarters. 
The applicant then takes an examination of six papers. If suc- 
cessful, he is considered for attendance at the Staff College. 
As noted earlier, there are 13 Corps Schools where soldiers 
attend courses in their specialties. In addition, a few officers 
are selected each year to attend Canadian universities for train- 
ing in specialties not provided in Army schools; and a consid- 
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erable number are sent for training to Army specialist schools ‘ 
in the United States and the United Kingdom. ps 

Canada is unique in her system of training officer cadets at 3 
her service academies. The Royal Military College at Kingston, 4 
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Wind-breaker for repair of snowmobiles on Exercise Musk-Ox. 
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Ontario, and the Cadet College at Royal Roads, British Colum- 
bia, are integrated into a single educational system, known as 
the Canadian Services Colleges. Both institutions—at Kingston 
and at Royal Roads—are joint service institutions; and each 
trains prospective officers for all three services, and for both 
the Active Force and the Reserve Force. Upon admission to 
either college, the student agrees to serve as a commissioned 
officer in any of the three services, and in either the Active 
Force or the Reserve Force. By-products of the joint training 
are the friendships formed at the Colleges, that, in later years, 
make it easy for officers of the three services to work together. 

The course at the Royal Roads Cadet College is two years in 
length; that at the Royal Military College four years. At the 
completion of the 2-year course, naval cadets of the executive 
and marine branches serve their remaining two years at sea. 
All others complete the 4-year course at the Royal Military 
College. Then, those who have been commissioned in the tech- 
nical and engineering services of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force receive an additional year, at government expense, in 
one of the Canadian universities, with a view to obtaining a 
university degree. Others receive no further academic training, 
but, as second lieutenants, are posted (assigned) to units of the 
Active Force; or, if they desire, to units of the Reserve Force. 

During three summer terms of 16 weeks each, cadets receive 
practical field training—at sea, at an air training base, or at 
the summer training installations of the Army. For summer 
service they receive pay and allowances. 

Half the candidates for admission to the two Canadian Serv- 
ices Colleges are selected on a provincial quota, based on pop- 
ulation; half are selected in open competition. In both in- 
stances, the candidate must have certain educational qualifica- 
tions and must be recommended by his local board. The final 
selection is made by a Joint Selection Board at the top echelon. 
Cadets (except those coming in from the Active Force) must 
pay tuition fees and cost of uniforms and necessary academic 
equipment. The age bracket at entrance is 16 to 20. 

Canada’s twenty-two universities, where a training program 
comparable to our ROTC is conducted, provide a second source 
from which officers are procured. The Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps is one of the strongest elements in the Do- 
minion’s defence. The program is on a voluntary basis; neither 
university nor student need participate. But it is the patriotic 
thing to do; and enthusiasm runs high. 
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Members of the Corps hold temporary rank as second lieu- 
tenants, although they do not normally exercise command, ex- 
cept within their own organization. They are subject to mili- 
tary law in their status as officers. They are paid as second 
lieutenants, pro rata, for their military duties. Summer train- 
ing income, augmenting what they have received during the 
school year, goes far toward paying tuition and expenses. 

The Government furnishes uniforms gnd equipment, and 
provides military instructors for the 3-year course. The cur- 
riculum during the earlier part of the first year is common to 
all arms; after this the student concentrates on the Corps 
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COTC cadets prepare for inspection. 
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(branch of the service) in which he wishes to be commissioned. 
All students must be studying for a degree. 

During the summer months of the 3-year course, the student 
is posted to the installation of his chosen Corps for sixteen 
weeks. There he receives intensive field training, and has op- 
portunity to command. Thus, at the completion of three years, 
the student has received not only theoretical military training 
but also a practical field course in leadership. 

Upon graduation, his temporary commission is confirmed, 
and he may apply for appointment in either the Active Force 
or Reserve Force—if be has completed three summer tours. If 
he has completed only two summer tours, he goes into the 
Reserve Force. For appointment in the Active Force, he must 
pass a rigid physical examination, and must be approved by 
the Joint Board of Selection. Currently, 2200 potential officers 
are members of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 

All Army schools are under the supervision of the Director of 
Training of the General Staff Branch, who coordinates with the 
Corps director concerned. The latter establishes training 
standards, and approves military texts and teaching aids. 


North Country Activities 


While a major portion of the Active Force is engaged in 
staff work, administration, school duties, and training, a consid- 
erable part is engaged in three of the major operational 
projects of the Army; the Alaska Highway, the Northwest Sig- 
nals System, and the field experimental station at Fort 
Churchill. 

Fort Churchill is on the western shore of Hudson Bay, north 
of Winnipeg; some 1500 miles from Army Headquarters in 
Ottawa, and in temperature not far from the bottom of the 
thermometer. It is known as the starting point of the famous 
Musk-Ox Exercise. There had been other, limited tests of some- 
what similar character—Exercise Eskimo in Saskatchewan in 
1945, a tactical exercise for “dry-cold” testing of men, vehicles 
and equipment; Exercise Polar Bear in British Columbia in 
1945, a “wet-cold” exercise; and Exercise Lemming, in which a 
small force penetrated the Barren Grounds in the East Arctic. 
But Exercise Musk-Ox was a full-scale long-range test, the first 
of the large joint Arctic exercises, engaging United States ob- 
servers and equipment. 

Musk-Ox was not a tactical exercise. It was a 3000-mile trek, 
over the wastelands and barren stretches of the far North, for 
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the purpose of testing machines, clothing, equipment, and men 
—Canadian and United States. Starting on 14 February 1945, 
it stretched through 81 rugged days and wound up at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, on 6 May, in the dust and heat of an early Spring. 
Traveling by 5-ton snowmobiles, with heavily loaded American 
cargo sleds, the force of forty officers and men fought its way 
through fields of huge glacial boulders—often in unmapped 
country—across expanses of ice, across open water (with the 
Navy’s help), covering as much as 150 miles a day when the 
going was good. The force was supplied by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, by glider and drop. Advance parties of “cat” op- 
erators, radio operators, weathermen and air-strip technicians 
went ahead to prepare bases for supply from the air. All 
ranks learned how to live—and comfortably—in the extreme 
cold, how to drive and maintain vehicles in sub-zero weather, 
how to organize and strike a camp-site, how, in short, to live 
and fight in the Arctic. 

The lessons of Musk-Ox and the other exercises form the 
basis of the curriculum of the Arctic Training School at Fort 
Churchill. Field exercises are continuous; every kind of 
weapon and equipment—both Canadian and United States—is 
tested continually, 

At one time or another, personnel from every Corps of the 
Canadian Army and from most of the arms and branches of 
the United States Army have been on duty at Churchill. Our 
troops work with the Canadians and share their messes and 
their facilities. American wives share with Canadian wives 
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The light antiaircraft gun in tests at Churchill. 
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privileges similar to post exchanges, and the children of both 
countries have their hair cut by the same barber and their 
teeth pulled by the same dentist. There is no national distinc: 
tion in duty or responsibility, and no friction. United States 
troops are under their own commanding officer, subject to 
his discipline and to our military laws; and he is responsible 
for United States equipment. The post is administered by the 
Canadian Army and is owned by the Canadian Government. 
Indeed, all military installations in Canada, even though they 
may be used by another nation, are Canada-owned. That is a 
firm national policy. 


The Alaska Highway, part of the Northwest Highway Sys- 
tem, is a maintenance responsibility of the Royal Canadian 
Engineers. Started in 1942 by United States Army Engineers 
and operated as a military road until 1946, it was then turned 
over to the Canadian Government. It extends from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska—a stretch of 
1523 miles, of which 1221 miles lie in Canada. It is a gravelled, 
all-weather road—difficult during the spring breakup and the 
autumn freeze—passing through beautiful but rugged moun- 
tainous country, with hotels, restaurants, and service stations 
at infrequent intervals. The Highway, in general, follows the 
line of the Northwest Staging Route, a chain of air installations 
maintained by the Royal Canadian Air Force. The telephone 
and telegraph lines along the Highway are part of a system 
stretching from Edmonton, Alberta, to the border of Alaska, 
where they tie in with the Alaska Communication System. 
They carry both commercial and official traffic, and several 
telephone and teletype channels have recently been leased to 
the United States. Built during World War II by the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps, the lines are now operated by the Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals. 


Across the great northern expanse of Canada, below the 
Arctic Circle, stretches one of the Dominion’s most important 
facilities—the Northwest Territories and Yukon Radio System. 
It was started commercially, and spottily, before World War J, 
to serve the fur traders, prospectors, and miners who were 
opening up the north country. When air transport to the 
Northland became feasible in 1928 and prospecting and trading 
increased, the radio stations became increasingly important, 
providing weather service in addition to their communications 
functions, assisting in polar expeditions and establishing points 
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of contact for government and civilian personnel in the vast 
North Country. 

Starting modestly with a few stations, the Royal Canadian 
Corps of Signals now operates the extensive network from 
Baker Lake, near the west shore of Hudson Bay, to Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, where the lines tie in with the Alaska High- 
way System, and thence to Alaska. At the eastern terminus, 
and through commercial feeders along the route, the System 
tiés in with commercial lines of the Dominion. The radio and 
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telegraph traffic is not confined to official business, but provides 
full service for commercial messages. ‘Through its awareness, 
twenty-four hours a day, of what goes on in the Northland, the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Radio System is an indis- 
pensable factor in Canadian defence. 


The communications system, however, is only one of the 
strategic factors. Of major importance is the picturesque or- 
ganization known as the Canadian Rangers. In a strict sense, 
it is not a component of the Canadian Army, but has the status 
of organized militia. 


The Rangers are made up of trappers, woodsmen, miners, 
farmers, and others who live in the sparsely settled parts of 
Canada. They perform services which cannot be performed by 
either the Active Force or the Reserve Force. Throughout the 
great stretches of Canada, along the west coast, across the 
Northland, and in the eastern Maritime Provinces, which could 
be actively defended by troops only at impossible cost in men 
and money, the Rangers keep alert for any enemy agents, 
saboteurs, or suspicious operations. They provide a fund of 
valuable background and current information about the wide- 
open spaces; and they serve as guides to the field forces in 
time of maneuver or war. In search and rescue work they are 
invaluable, assisting in locating and saving personnel and 
equipment. 

The Rangers have an authorized strength of 5000, mostly 
organized into companies, platoons, and sections, with their 
own officers and noncommissioned officers. A platoon consists 
of not more than 30 men. They perform no drill or other 
routine duties; receive no pay; wear no uniforms, except 
brassards, They carry rifles, bayonets, and ammunition issued 
by the Army. They are recruited mostly from men who would 
not be available in a mobilization, because of age or other 
circumstances. In peacetime, however, they may recruit a 
certain proportion of younger, available men. 














The Canadian Army: 


THE RESERVE FORCE 


ESPONSIBILITY for recruiting, organizing and training 

Reserve units lies with the Commander of each of the 
five Army Commands. It is a major responsibility; for, as one 
officer expressed it, “In the event of war; the Reserve Force 
is our army.” 

The Reserve Force is currently organized and trained at the 
battalion level. Many of the famous regiments of World War 
II are on a Reserve status, and recruiting is usually for a par- 
ticular outfit. Many of the wartime officers and nencommis- 
sioned officers carry on in their units, forming a nucleus around 
which the new organization is built. 

There are rigid physical and training standards for Reserve 
personnel, thus preventing fatty degeneration of the old-timers. 
Training requirements normally call for two nights a week 
during the autumn, winter, and spring months, plus a tour of 
summer camp duty. Certain types of specialists receive their 
summer training as individuals, taking 2-week to 4-week 
courses at military schools. 

Civilian employers have been cooperative in releasing men 
for summer training, and local Civilian Defence Committees 
have been instrumental in furthering this plan. It is all part 
and parcel of Canada’s confidence in the Armed Forces. 

An Active Force officer, with staff, is assigned to each Re- 
serve battalion, and assists in its recruitment, administration, 
and training. His title is the Administrative and Training 
(A&T) Officer. His staff usually consists of a sergeant major, 
a quartermaster sergeant, and two or three noncommisioned 
instructors. He and his staff have no other duties. He receives 
sufficient travel allowance to enable him to cover the area in 
which elements of the battalion are located, so that he may be 
present at training periods and keep closely in touch with the 
training and organization of the unit. Each unit has its own 
staff and command, the A&T officer serving as adviser. 

Ideally each Reserve unit will have an armory of its own; 
out pending the construction of additional armories, govern- 
ment and commercial buildings are leased. A 5-year :unstruc- 
tion plans calls for 250 new armories, and the modernization of 
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70 more. Armories and halls are centers of social activities, 
also; and each unit has a strong, competitive sports program. 

Uniforms are issued to all Reserve enlisted personnel, to be 
kept in their personal possession. Weapons are kept, for train- 
ing purposes, in the armories; and in the event of an emergency, 
enough individual and crew weapons are earmarked for each 
unit at a nearby quartermaster depot. The weapons storage 
policy calls for 100, per cent equipment in rifles and pistols; 
25 per cent in automatic weapons; from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent in artillery pieces; 10 per cent in B-type vehicles; and 
ammunition and other items according to schedules. 

Reserve officers are not placed on active duty for the purpose 
of attending military or civilian schools, as is the practice in 
the United States. The legal obligation of the Reservist is 
much the same as in the United States; he serves voluntarily 
and cannot be ordered to active service without his consent, 
except in a national emergency. He is, however, subject to a 
fine by a civil court for non-attendance at a formation. 

Reserve units are in various stages of organization and train- 
ing. Training problems are many. Distances among subordi- 
nate units are great, making it difficult to build regimental 
solidarity. Summer training is handicapped by the absence of 
officers and men who are engaged in seasonal occupations, and 
some thought is being given to the establishment of seasonal 
camps. A major problem is the maintenance of equipment 
because of the dearth of trained mechanics in the Reserve 
Force. Such problems may be inherent in any Reserve estab- 
lishment. Canada is solving them, so far as they can be solved, 
by intelligent planning and persistent effort. 

The troublesome problem of “composite groups,” that is, 
groups comprising officers and men of widely varying technical 
backgrounds, exists also in Canada. In the populous areas the 
problem is not especially difficult, because many of the Re- 
serve units have their origins in particular localities, have 
drawn their personnel from those areas, and have retained 
much of that personnel through the war and afterward. It is 
in the sparsely populated areas that the training problem is 
acute. It is always difficult to provide effective training for 
reservists, in a small community, who represent a variety of 
arms and services. No training program can readily be pro- 
vided to meet the needs of all the specialists. In order to 
solve the problem, Canadian Army headquarters, in many in- 
stances, determines that, for organization or tactical reasons, an 
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infantry company is needed in Town X. They forthwith estab- 
lish it, and, often with the help of the town’s leading citizens, 
convince officers that, for patriotic reasons, it is up to them to 
convert to infantry. That involves a tedious business of re- 
training, but it does get personnel into organized units. 


The mobilization objective of the Reserve Force is six di- 
visions by 1952. The Reserve Force then would consist of: 
headquarters and corps troops for 2 corps, 2 armoured divisions, 
4 infantry divisions, plus 2 armoured brigades, and 4 infantry 
brigades. The current strength is about 35,000 officers and men. 
There are many types of organized units, in varying degrees of 
training. Except for one in British Columbia, two in Alberta, 
and one in Manitoba, they are all south of the 55th parallel. In 
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A not inconsiderable part of the Reserve Force strength lies 
in its Supplementary List. This consists of partially trained 
officers and men who are specialists, and of persons whose wide 
military experience or peculiar abilities, regardless of age, will 
make them useful in an emergency, either as individuals or as 
nuclei for special types of service units. 
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Reserve officers keep their hands in on the heavy machine gun. 
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Canadian Army Photo 
Young reservists in Bren gun drill. 


The Canadian Cadet Corps 


Backing up the Reserve Force and serving as a feeder to it, 
though not an integral part of the military establishment, are 
the Royal Canadian Army Cadets—50,000 strong. They are 
boys from 14 to 18 years old, organized within their schools, 
or by adult community groups. In many ways their personnel 
and training resemble our junior ROTC. 

Participation in the Cadet Corps program is voluntary, both 
by the school and the boy. The intent of the program is to 
train boys in the principles of leadership, patriotism and citi- 
zenship. Instruction is given in the school during class time, 
and consists mostly of drill and command, rifle training, first 
aid, internal combustion engines, map reading, citizenship, 
history, and organized sports. Boys learn how to operate the 
Bren gun, the .22 and .303 caliber rifle, and the 2-inch mortar. 
Uniforms, as well as equipment, are provided by the Army; but 
no cadets are paid. Instructien is given by both military and 
civilian instructors in the schools; and there is a Cadet Corps 
officer in Army Headquarters and in each Command, with tech- 
nical staff. 

Cadets go to summer camp for ten days to two weeks each 
year. These camps, in each Command, are much like Boy 
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Scout camps. They are organized on a quota basis, but pro- 
vision is made for practically every boy who wishes to attend. 
The boys live in Army tents or barracks, eat Army food, and 
are supervised and trained by Army personnel. The Govern- 
ment pays all expenses. 

The Cadet course extends over three years, including 100 to 
200 hours of training a year. Sports and social affairs are 
features in the program. Competition is keen; and many 
awards and honors are offered outstanding graduates. At the 
end of the course, a cadet may be selected for attendance at 
the Canadian Services Colleges; or he may receive a scholarship 
for specialized training in a university. No boy, except for 
those selected for further training, has any military commit- 
ment beyond his 3-year course in school. As an award for 
keenness and efficiency, special camps or visits to places of na- 
tional interest are arranged annually for a limited number of 
Army Cadets. 

While the responsibility for the Army Cadet Corps—its re- 
cruitment, organization, training, and administration—rests 
with the commanding general of the Army Area, he is ma- 
terially aided by local Civilian Defence Committees. These 
committees, composed of leading citizens who serve voluntarily 
and without pay, are much like Army Advisory Committees in 


the United States. They assist the Army in its recruiting pro- 
grams, furnish information about national defence to their 
communities, and help in various ways to keep Canada alert 
to meet the problems of an uncertain future. 


Guaiian ne Photo 
A critical moment in the life of a Cadet. 
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The Canadian Army: 


GLIMPSE OF AN 
INFANTRY BATTALION 


N a plateau back from the St. Lawrence River, a long 

stone’s throw from the scenic Thousand Islands, is sta- 
tioned the Royal Canadian Regiment—the famous RCRs. On 
a flat, barren stretch near picturesque Brockville, Ontario, the 
regiment lives in row upon row of one-story barracks, or huts 
—drab, uninspiring. Yet such is the spirit of this famous 
outfit and its commander, Lt. Col. J. H. Houghton, that the 
troops might be quartered at Plattsburg or Fort Sam, at the 
Presidio or in the gentle countryside of England. The station 
is only a temporary one for the Royal Canadian Regiment; and 
is far from typical of Canadian installations. It cannot compare 
with the polished smartness of Camp Borden, or the installa- 
tions at Kingston with their stately academic buildings. Yet, 
there it is; and like other problems they have faced through 
the generations, the RCRs take it in their stride. 

Typical of the spirit of the regiment is its attack upon the 
problem of living quarters. A considerable proportion of the 
officers and men are married, and many are raising families. 
It was imperative, the regimental commander believed, that the 
entire regiment live—as well as work—together. So certain 
huts were set aside for conversion; lumber, plumbing fixtures, 
and other materials were supplied. Then the personnel of the 
regiment took over and did the job. Night after night teams 
of amateur builders hammered and sawed and fitted piping, 
tackling one set of quarters after another. Officers pitched in; 
it became a community project. Now there are 171 sets of 
married quarters, and only a handful of the regiment have to 
live off-post. Each set of quarters, officer or enlisted, consists 
of a living room, two bedrooms, bath, and kitchen—-six sets to 
a hut. Nothing fancy; but it keeps families together, individ- 
ual families and the regimental family. Unmarried officers, 
sergeants, and corporals have single rooms in the huts, and 
privates are quartered two to a room. Furnishings are plain 
but adequate. 

The regiment is at about half its authorized strength, with 
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450 officers and other ranks, All the officers are veterans of 
World War II, and six have been in the regiment since pre- 
war days. The regiment is organized as a battalion; indeed 
every Canadian infantry regiment is so organized.* 

The RCR training day starts at 0830 and continues, except 
for luncheon interval, until 1630. All companies have one 
hour daily of close order drill. Map reading, first aid, route 
marching, gas instruction, and military law are other common 
subjects. Saturday morning is devoted to clean-up and inspec- 
tion by platoon and company commanders, with a _ period 
usually provided for general military information by the pla- 
toon commander. There is a battalion parade every Wednesday 
afternoon. Each company, in rotation, provides fatigue duty 
for the battalion for a month, and is exempt from normal 
training duties during that time. This enables other companies 
to devote full attention to training, without interruption. 

Cadres of instructors are being sent, for a month, to the Joint 
Air School at Rivers, Manitoba, for training in airborne opera- 
tions. Upon their return, they provide the cadre for training 
the battalion in the ground aspects of airborne operations, par- 
ticularly in glider loading and handling. Gliders are available, 
and training takes place in the huge battalion drill hall. 

One period a week, after hours, is devoted to the training of 
noncommissioned officers (and potential NCOs) in personnel 
management, administration, methods of instruction, and 
history of the regiment. Officers study in the evenings under a 
program of Professional Advancement Training, which includes 
written examinations. One evening a week, in this battalion, 
is devoted to a class in Current Affairs, attended by all officers, 
and conducted by the Battalion Executive. Materials supplied 
by Army Headquarters form the basis of lectures and discus- 
sion. No news subject is discussed until it is at least two 
weeks old, so that it will be in perspective. Similar discussions 
may be carried on for other ranks in evenings, within the dis- 
cretion of the company commanders, with attendance man- 
datory. 

Every Canadian battalion is authorized a band, consisting of 


* An infantry regiment, in the Canadian Army, is a designation rather 
than an organization of component battalions. Normally it consists of 
a single battalion, and is commanded by a lieutenant colonel. During 
an emergency, additional battalions may be organized, one after another, 
each bearing the regimental name, but each assigned to a different mis- 
sion or brigade. The battalion is the tactical unit. Battalions are 
grouped, not in regiments, but in brigades, commanded by brigadiers. 
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1 bandmaster and 29 bandsmen, all drawn from personnel of 
the battalion. Scottish and Irish regiments are authorized an 
additional sergeant bandsman and five pipers. The RCR band 
is famous for its craftsmanship. Conducted by its warrant 
officer bandmaster, it played for a visiting officer—without a 
flaw—Sibelius’ Finlandia, which it had not rehearsed for a year, 
and The American Patrol. The band contains a dance orches- 
tra, which often plays in nearby Brockville— for $60 a night. 

Officers, sergeants, and corporals—each group has its own 
mess, consisting of recreation and reading rooms, dining room 
and kitchen; and all are staffed by battalion personnel. Other 
ranks have their own dining hall, with separate recreation 
room. Both the sergeants’ mess and the corporals’ mess have 
wet canteens where beer is sold, and dry canteens, where 
cigarettes, candy, and small personal items may be purchased. 
The regimental commander recently authorized the sale of 
liquor in the sergeants’ canteen, with no untoward incident 
resulting. A grocery store, similar to a post commissary, is 
operated, under the supervision of an officer, by the wives of 
the regiment on a voluntary, rotation basis. There is a regi- 
mental tailor shop and a shoe repair shop. Minor medical 
service is provided for members of the regiment and their 
families at the dispensary; with more serious cases cared for 
in Brockville or at a distant Army hospital. Religious services 
are furnished for the three major faiths by Brockville clergy- 
men, using the regimental chapel. The regiment is a self- 
contained and busy unit. 

Recruits who sign up for, or are earmarked for, the Royal 
Canadian Regiment are first sent to the training installation 
of the Royal Canadian Corps of Infantry, Camp Borden, On- 
tario. Here, for 10 to 12 weeks, they receive basic training, 
known as General Military Training (GMT). Instruction is 
given by officers of the Royal Canadian Regiment who have 
been detailed to Camp Borden for that purpose; so that, from 
the beginning, the recruit is a member of the regiment, know- 
ing its officers and imbued with its history and traditions. The 
recruit then proceeds to the regiment, where he is assigned to 
a company and platoon. For a week or two, he is tested in 
what he has learned at Borden; and is then assigned to a 
section and participates in the regimental training program. 

Each recruit has a career ahead of him, if he wishes to take 
advantage of it. He can climb a career ladder to warrant 
officer class I (highest noncommissioned grade). He may be 
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selected as potential officer material and sent to a Canadian 
Services College or to a university. The “other ranks” fall into 
one of two categories—non-tradesmen or tradesmen. Non- 
tradesmen are, in general, those men whose duties are an in- 
tegral part of infantry combat—gunners, riflemen, and so 
forth; while tradesmen are primarily those specialists whose 
technical trades are of a supporting nature—cooks, clerks, 
mechanics, and the like. 

The Royal Canadian Regiment, the oldest infantry regiment 
in the Canadian Army Active Force, dates back to the 80s, when 
it was organized under the sponsorship of Queen Victoria. Like 
all Canadian regiments, it is steeped in tradition. In the off- 
cers’ club hangs a large etching of the great Queen, auto- 
graphed. Forming a frieze around the room are the signed 
photographs of the past regimental commanders, many of them 
now famous in Canadian life. On tables in the main lounge 
are regimental memorials of World War I and World War II, 
each an heroic grouping of figures, executed by the leading 
silversmith of England. In glass cases flanking the fireplace 
are the colors, the Canadian flag and the regimental colors. 
Into the latter have been sewed battle honors dating back to 
the Boer war. 

There is a heritage, here, a trust handed down through the 
years that no member of the regiment will deliberately vio- 
late. The commanding officer is guardian of that heritage, dy- 
namic and strong, father of the RCR family in his generation. 
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Testing equipment on the frigid barrens at Fort Churchill. 

















The Canadian Army: 


OFFICERS AND 
OTHER RANKS 


FFICERS are commissioned in the Canadian Army as a 
whole, and are not commissioned in a particular arm or 
service. Nor are they commissioned in the Reserve. There is 
only one type of commission—the Canadian Army commission. 
Whether an officer serves with the Active or the Reserve Force 
depends upon a number of factors—his qualifications, the need 
for his services, his own desire, his availability for full-time or 
part-time duty. To receive an appointment in the Active Force, 
he must measure up to high physical and professional standards, 
and normally must intend to make soldiering his career. 

All commissions are in the name of the King. Having re- 
ceived his commission, the officer—if appointed to the Active 
Force—is assigned to a Corps, or branch of the service. He may 
be transferred from one Corps to another, and, due to the con- 
version of some regiments from infantry to armour and other 
types, this often happens. 

Reserve appointments are not made for any stipulated period. 
However, after first appointment, an officer may apply at any 
time for reallocation to another component of the Army; for 
example, the Supplementary Reserve. Currently the maximum 
ages for new Reserve appointments are: Armour, Infantry, 
Artillery, and Army Service Corps—28 years; Engineer, Sig- 
nals, Ordnance, and Electrical and Mechanical Engineering— 
30 years; Medical, Dental, Pay Corps, Provost Corps, and In- 
telligence Corps—35; Chaplain Services—50. 

Commissioned grades in the Canadian Army extend from 
general down to second lieutenant—(pronounced lef-tenant) . 
Currently, there is no general on active duty, and only two 
tieutenant generals—one of whom is Chief of the General Staff, 
and the other is on special duty in England. There are 8 
major generals, and 21 brigadiers. “Brigadier” is roughly 
equivalent in grade to our brigadier general. General officers 
are those in the grade of colonel and above. Their uniforms 
are distinguished by colored tabs on the lapels of the tunic 
(blouse), a colored band around the hat (cap), and a crown 
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GENERAL 





Lieut. GENERAL 








CAPTAIN 





superimposed on the lion in the Army in- 
signia. The color of the hatband denotes 
the branch of service. 

Colonels normally are not in command 
assignments, but hold staff positions in 
the higher echelons. The command chain 
is: lieutenant general, major general, 
brigadier, lieutenant colonel, major, cap- 
tain, and lieutenant. There are only 12 
second lieutenants currently on the Active 
Force List, but the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps and the Canadian Services 
Colleges will provide considerable num- 
bers hereaiter. In effect, a second lieu- 
tenancy is merely a temporary or proba- 
tionary grade, and the young officer is 
usually promoted to lieutenant within a 
period of months. 

There are approximately 2300 officers 
on the Active Force list, of whom about 
2100 are assigned to Corps (arms and serv- 
ices). The remainder, except for those 
out of the country on training duties and 
military missions, are on the General List. 
Officers on the General List are assigned to 
staff and special duties at various head- 
quarters, principally Army Headquarters. 
The various Corps to which officers may 
be assigned, listed according to size, are: 


Royal Canadian Infantry Corps 

Royal Canadian Artillery 

Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps 

Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps 

Royal Canadian Army Service Corps 

Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers 

Royal Canadian Armoured Corps 

Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 

Corps of Royal Canadian Engineers 

Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps 

Royal Canadian Dental Corps 

Canadian Intelligence Corps 

Canadian Chaplain Services 

Canadian Provost Corps 
Normally, twenty per cent of the com- 


missioned appointments to the Active 
Force are from the enlisted ranks. These 
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are filled by carefully selected men of all 
erades who meet the educational require- 
ment of a 12th grade education (called 
senior matriculation) and who are su- 
perior in performance. If an outstanding 
soldier lacks only educational qualifica- 
tions, the Army undertakes the responsi- 
bility of enabling him to complete his 
education. When approved as potential 
officer material, the soldier is sent to the 
Royal Military College (if under 20) or 
to a university—both at government ex- Seconp LreuTENANT 
pense. If sent to a university, he receives 
COTC training. At the end of his third 
summer tour. he is commissioned second 
lieutenant and is appointed to the Active 
Force. He completes his fourth year at 
the university as a commissioned officer, 
not temporary. 

While at the Royal Military College, he 
is in the grade of cadet but receives the 
pay of a sergeant. During summer train- 
ing, however, he holds the temporary rank 
and pay of a second lieutenant. Thus, un- 
like the RMC cadet from. civilian life, 
who must pay his tuition, the soldier— 
with pay of sergeant and second lieutenant 
~-is provided with the cost of his tuition. 

Until recently, about 75 per cent of the 
enlistees were veterans of World War II, 
but that percentage has declined during 
the past year to about 40 per cent. As a 
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OrHer Ranks — Sta ff 
Sergeant (left); Ser- 
geant (above) ; Corporal 
(right top) ; Lance Cor- 
poral (right bottom). 
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result of the heavy reenlistment of veterans, Canadian soldiers, 
in general, are mature and seasoned. The noncommissioned 
grades have been filled largely by battle-tested veterans, ac- 
customed to command, and there has not been a temptation to 
fill vacancies with inexperienced young men. Consequently, 
Canadian units are usually well balanced in age and maturity. 

The enlistment bracket is 17 to 25; except that skilled trades- 
men and technicians are acceptable up to 35 years of age. The 
average recruit is 1814 years old. Normally he must have an 
llth grade education (that is, junior matriculation), but at 
present recruits who do not meet that standard are accepted. 
Opportunities are being provided for these men to complete 
their education while in the Army. The first enlistment period 
is for three years; subsequent ones for five years. 


The career program of a Canadian recruit starts with his 
basic training at a Corps school; after which, by successive 
courses and tours of duty with his unit, he may climb to the 
highest noncommissioned grade—warrant officer, first class— 
and may then be selected for officer training. His rate of 
progress depends on his capacity and upon his ability to make 
good in his unit. Each step in his career is based upon the 
recommendation of his commanding officer. (See “Glimpse of 
an Infantry Battalion,” this issue). More than half the men 
in the Canadian Army are specialists of one kind or another. 
Many skilled tradesmen are needed, and careers are planned 
for them comparable to those for non-tradesmen. Career op- 
portunities and trade training are major factors in recruiting. 





There are comparatively few grades in the Canadian Army. 
In the United States Army there are seven enlisted grades and 
four warrant officer grades—trecruit; private; private, first class; 
corporal; sergeant, third class; sergeant, second class; master 
(first) sergeant; warrant officer, third class; warrant officer, 
second class; warrant officer, first class; and chief warrant 
officer. In the Canadian Army there are only six grades in all 
below the commissioned grades: private; corporal; sergeant; 
staff sergeant; warrant officer, second class; and warrant officer, 
first class. Private, first class, is a grade established for pay 
purposes only. 

Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel are slightly less 
than in the United States Army, but the cost of living is also 
somewhat less. The basic Canadian rate is $58 a month on 
entry, with advancement up to $97 in the noncommissioned 
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grades. Canada is especially considerate of married enlisted 
personnel. Currently, the proportion of married personnel is 
more than twice what it was before World War II. Except for 
skilled tradesmen, married men are not encouraged to enlist. 
The enlisted man is given a married allowance of $20 a month, 
but no additional allowance for dependent children. Soldiers 
who must maintain their families in distant cities are paid a 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
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NAVY ARMY AIR FORCE a H Oz ~ ga qa 
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[eotee) aR i B Incl. Subsistence 
Ordinary Rating Private Aircraftsman 2d Cl 58.00 54.00 112.00 ..... cecce 
(on entry) (on entry) (on entry) 
Ordinary Rating Private Aircraftsman Ist Cl 62.00 54.00 116.00 ..... waaws 
(trained) 
Able Rating —— Leading Aircraftsman 69.00 54.00 123.00 126.00 129.00 
st Class 
Leading Rating Corporal Corporal 78.00 54.00 132.00 135.00 138.00 
Petty Officer Sergeant Sergeant 91.00 60.00 151.00 156.00 161.00 
Chief Petty Staff Sgt. Flight Sergeant 106.00 65.00 171.00 176.00 181.00 
Officer 
Chief Petty O. Warrant Warrant Officer II 121.00 65.00 186.00 191.00 196.00 
(Artisan) Officer II 
Chief Petty O. Warrant Warrant Officer I 136.00 70.00 206.00 211.00 216.00 
(Technician) Officer I 
BUURIDIOGEE, © (oc coutecadénameas uanwuagaewned S200 S400 TIGQO 2.50 teces 
Acting Sub Second Lt. Pilot Officer 143.00 55.00 198.00 ..... aacine 
Lieutenant 
Sub Lieutenant Lieutenant Flying Officer 171.00 73.00 244.09 259.00 274.00 





WOE OMROEN 5 Jalelvarstectaclee o sigiaad new aaa cerns 188.00 73.00 261.00 276.00 291.00 


Officers—All Services—Commissioned from Warrant 193.00 73.00 266.00 281.00 296.00 








Lieutenant Captain Flight Lieut. 203.00 73.00 276.00 291.00 306.00 
Lieutenant Major Squadron Leader 268.00 83.00 351.00 366.00 381.00 
Commander 

Commander —— Wing Commander 313.00 88.00 401.00 426.00 451.00 

olone 

Captain Colonel Group Captain 434.00 94.00 528.00 563.00 598.00 
Con::nodore Brigadier Air Commodore 578.00 96.00 GiG00 ....- cesses 
Rear Admiral MajorGen. Air Vice Marshal 660.00 100.00 760.00 ..... ..... 
Vice Admiral Lieut.Gen. Air Marshal 747.00 102.00 849.00 ..... .e.o- 








*Pa does not advance after 6 years in rank. 
7+ Na ce given for pay purposes only. The rank is private (Pte). 
NOT’: Subsistence allowance; in all cases, includes $20.00, rations; balance, quarters. 


Amo nts above do not include marriage allowance of: Other ranks, $20.00 per month. 
Officers, $30.00 per month. 
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*Qutside of an infantry battalion, tradesmen frequently go up to Warrant 


Officer Class I in rank. 
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“separated family allowance” of $30 a month to cover the addi- 
tional expense involved. 

Married quarters on the post, however, are more extensively 
provided than in the United States. More than 4000 married 
dwelling units (for an Army of about 16,000) have been built 
recently or converted. 

After 25 years the soldier may retire on a pension; and he 
contributes from 5 to 6 per cent of his pay and allowances to 
a government pension fund, on a deduction-from-pay basis. The 
government contributes about twice as much as the officer or 
enlisted man. As an example of the maximum pension pay- 
ment, a soldier who enlists at 18 and becomes a warrant officer 
could retire with a pension allowance, after 35 years of service, 
of more than $2200 a year. On his death, a portion of the 
sum would continue to be paid to his widow. 

Negro soldiers are recruited without quota (there are about 
22,000 Negroes in the Dominion), and are assigned to units 
without respect to race. There are no minority problems in 
the Canadian Forces. There are French-speaking regiments of 
long tradition and service. Orders, training manuals, and simi- 
lar materials are issued in English and French. The only re- 
striction in assignment is that no soldier speaking only French 
will be assigned to an English-speaking regiment. The intent 


of this provision, however, is merely administrative. A recruit 
who speaks only English, however, may be “posted” to a 
French-speaking regiment, since he would understand the di- 
rectives and orders. 


Cscadtan FEZ Photo 
No family worries for Warrant Officer Fallon. 














The Canadian Army: 


THE ARMY’S HERITAGE 


HE Canadian Army is deep-rooted in tradition—tradition: 

born of the days when British units served in Canada and 
of later days when Canadian units served side by side with the 
British in the World Wars. These ties are sentimental, not 
legal, and are a strong morale factor. 

Twenty-two Canadian units, including the arms and services 
(Corps), incorporate the word “Royal” in their titles; and 
there are ten whose titles include the names of members of 
the Royal Family. For example: Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry; The Queen’s Own Rifles; the Duke of Con- 
naught’s Royal Canadian Hussars. Then there are famous regi- 
ments harking back to the Boer War, such as the Black Watch 
(Royal Highland) Regiment of Canada, the Royal Canadian 
Regiment, the Royal Canadian Dragoons. 

In many Canadian units His Majesty The King, or some other 
member of the Royal Family, serves as Colonel-in-Chief. His 
Majesty The King, for example, is Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal 
Canadian Artillery, of the Cameron Highlanders of Ottawa, and 
of other famous regiments. Her Majesty The Queen is Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Black Watch (Royal Highland) Regiment of 
Canada; Her Majesty Queen Mary, of The Queen’s Own Rifles 
of Canada; The Princess Elizabeth, of the famous French Ca- 
nadian Le Regiment de la Chaudiere; The Princess Royal, of 
the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Another practice which underscores tradition is the affiliation 
of Canadian units with units of the British Army, or, in some 
instances, with units of the other Dominions. Thus sentimental 
links are forged between units with rich historical background. 
Officer and other ranks, visiting back and forth, find a ready 
welcome in the parent or affiliated unit. The units exchange 
greetings on formal occasions, regimental photographs and 
magazines are passed around, and the affiliated unit usually 
adopts the customs of the parent unit. 

Changes are permitted in the Canadian uniform so that the 
affiliated unit may be identified with the parent unit. For ex- 
ample, members of the Black Watch of Canada wear the same 
kilt and tartan as the original Black Watch, the same Balmoral 
hat with wide band around the crown, the same tassels in back 
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and the same short red feather, or “hackle.” In some instances, 
the distinction in uniform is achieved by a different arrange- 
ment of the buttons of the tunic (blouse). Some of the famous 
affiliated Canadian units are: The Governor General’s Horse 
Guard, affiliated with The Queen’s Bays; The Prince of Wales 
Rangers with the Duke of Cambridge’s Own; the Royal 22e 
Regiment (French) with the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Mess customs play an important role in the life of a Cana- 
dian unit. Breakfast and luncheon are always informal, catch 
as catch can; but evening mess is at a designated hour. One 
arrives on time, parks one’s hat and belt in the anteroom, and 
joins the other officers in the lounge. Upon notification by the 
mess president that the meal is ready, the colonel, or senior 
officer, leads the way and, after grace by the chaplain, sits at 
the head of the table. Places usually are not assigned, and 
seating is regardless of rank. 

Once a week, mess is a formal occasion. At the conclusion 
of the meal, decanters of wine make the round of the table. 
The decanter is passed to the left. The vice-president of the 
mess (“Mr. Vice”) then toasts The King, and all rise and drink 
to His Majesty. Until then there is no smoking, and conversa- 
tion is general; after that, the party becomes informal and an 
officer may be excused and leave. If the regimental band (or 
pipers) is present at the mess and playing “off-stage,” the band 
leader is invited to have a glass of wine with the colonel and 
they toast each other. 

While these customs hold for messes in general, there are 
variations within units. Members of the Canadian Grenadier 
Guards, for example, are permitted to wear their hats during 
mess. One of the most picturesque ceremonies is that of the 
Highland Regiments. When all are seated, the cook enters, 
holding high a platter containing the haggis. Escorted by two 
pipers, he makes the round of the table, offers the haggis for 
the colonel’s approval, then retires. Instead of passing wine, 
this famous regiment passes small wooden cups, on the bottom 
of which are carved the regimental crest. The steward hands 
each member in turn a cup containing two ounces of Scotch 
whiskey. The member downs it, bottoms up; then turns the 
cup over and kisses the regimental crest. 

Sergeants’ messes follow much the same customs. The mess 
is the sergeants’ club, where he may relax and enjoy com- 
pan onship. No officer is permitted to enter, except by special 
IMvi‘ation. Beer is available at the bar or at the table, but 
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liquor usually is not served. In many units, the corporals also 
have their own mess. Other ranks mess in unit mess halls and 
have their recreation facilities in separate buildings. 

These customs—of mess, uniforms, affiliation with other units 
—are hallmarks of the Canadian Army. They are deep rooted 
in Canadian national pride. Armies in all countries have cus- 
toms that are peculiar to their heritage and that are part of 
the pattern of their national life. Customs in the Canadian 
Army underscore the strong emotional tie that binds the Do- 
minion to the mother country. Yet this is no silver cord rela- 
tionship; it in no degree excludes a deep, friendly feeling for 
the United States; or admiration—not envy—of the power of 
the United States and of the moral courage of our people in 
assuming the risks of world leadership. 

There is a difference in the emotional atmosphere of Wash- 
ington and Ottawa. The Canadians are keenly aware of the 
world crisis; but they realize that they can play only a sup- 
porting role in the world drama. Freed from the strain of 
world leadership, they can calculate whether, where, and how 
they will go on stage; and can be alert for the cue. But there 
is in Ottawa none of the excitement that comes to the star per- 
former in a premiere. The Canadians plan calmly and care- 
fully, well aware of their potential strength in men, materiel, 
and natural resources; confident in their tradition of smash- 
ing effectiveness. 
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Canadian Army 


Piping in the haggis on St. Andrew’s Night. 
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Backdrop for Defence 
POPULATION—12.582.000. About one-twelfth population of U. S. 


AREA—3.,695,000 square miles. Larger than U. S. and Alaska combined. 
Third largest country in world (Russia, China, Canada). 


POPULATION DENSITY—3.04 per square mile; 60 per cent of popula- 
tion in the St. Lawrence Valley (Ontario and Quebec); 90 per cent 
within 250 miles of U. S. border. One-half are of British descent, 
largely Protestant; one-third French Canadians, mostly Catholic; 
one per cent Indians and Eskimos. Most other foreign stocks live 
in west. Largest foreign-born group—l4 million from LU. S. 


TOPOGRAPHY—only land boundaries are 3900 miles along U. S. north- 
ern border, 1500 miles along Alaska border. There are 24,500 
miles of coast-line. Land mass runs east and west; land barriers 
run north and south. Laurentian Shield: 2.500.000 sq. mi., 65 per 
cent of total area; 800 miles granite wilderness, interposing barrier be- 
tween east and west; extends from Hudson Bay through St. Lawrence 
Valley—Lake Superior—Manitoba—Saskatchewan—Northwest Terri- 
tories. Impenetrable and unused until development of air travel 
and heavy machines. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT—Federal. responsible, democratic; parlia- 
mentary system much like English; Ottawa capital. Governor Gen- 
eral represents the King, appointed at Dominion request, acts only 
on advice of the Ministry. Prime Minister is leader of the majority 
party, appoints the Cabinet, who must be members of Parliament. 
Parliament composed of: Senators—appointed for life, represent- 
ing geographical areas; comparatively little power, cannot initiate 
important legislation and cannot amend financial legislation. House 
of Commons—members elected from provinces in proportion to 
population; elections held every five years or upon vote of “no 
confidence” in Commons. 
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Backdrop for Defence (Continued) 


RAILROADS— Approximately 60,000 miles, including trackage of U. S. 
railroads in Canada. The two principal roads are the Canadian 
Pacific (privately owned) and the Canadian National Railway 
System (Govt. owned), both of which run generally east and west 

AIRLINES— Two principal airlines: Canadian Pacific Airlines furnis!) 
service from Ontario to the prairie provinces, British Columbiz 
and the Yukon; Trans-Canada Airlines (Govt. owned) furnish trans- 
continental, U. S., and transoceanic service. 

HIGHWAYS—Approximately 500,000 miles. A recently completed high- 
way spans the country, from Halifax to Vancouver, 4190 miles in 
length, and ties in with the Alaska Highway. 

FOREIGN TRADE—Greatest per capita of any nation; in total volume 
canks third; 1946 imports totaled $1,927,279,402, exports $2,312,215,301 
—total trading volume of $4,239,494,703. 

INDUSTRY—Montreal and Toronto are foremost manufacturing cities; 
Hamilton, Vancouver, and Winnipeg also important industrial 
centers. Most important manufactures are: iron and iron products, 
vegetable products, non-ferrous metals, wood and paper. 


WORLD WAR Ii RECORD 


Total Who Served during World War II—1,086,771. 
Date of Entry into War—1939. 
Date of First Expeditionary Force—December* 1939. 


Major Campaigns—Dieppe Normandy 
Sicily Northwest Europe 
Italy 


Casualties—Killed: 41,992 
Wounded: 53,145 

Status of Troops—Volunteer 

Total Cost of War—$20,500,000,000. 
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HOW THE ARMY KNOWS 
ITS STRENGTH 


By 


COLONEL NorMAN A. DONGES 


¢@ Bp OCATE officer, captain or major, not over 36 years of 
age, college graduate with civil engineering degree, 
fluent in use of Tagalog dialect, for special assignment.” It is 
not unusual for the Strength Accounting Branch, Adjutant 
General’s Office, to receive requests of this nature. In a matter 
of hours, the Branch’s machines riffle through batteries of 
punch card files, mechanically scanning thousands of records to 
ascertain which individuals possess the desired qualifications. 
A process that ordinarily would entail the work of hundreds of 
clerks, checking thousands of records, is accomplished with 
uncanny speed by a few specialists. This is only one phase of 
the personnel accounting service provided by. the Strength Ac- 
counting Branch—the agency which is charged with providing 
complete and accurate information on Army manpower. 
Military planners no longer need depend on estimates. De- 
tailed statistical analyses of the Army’s size, composition, and 
deployment now are prepared on a current basis for planning 
use by the General Staff, the Congress, the National Military 
Establishment, and other agencies concerned with the national 
security. The Branch’s personnel accounting system also is 
essential to the Army’s personnel management program. The 
precurement, assignment, classification, promotion, transfer, 
an’ separation of personnel necessitates an up-to-date, qualita- 
tive accounting system that goes beyond mere nose-counting. 


he accurate reporting to The Adjutant General of any 
che ige in the individual soldier’s status is a responsibility of 
con manders in all echelons of the Army. The Adjutant Gen- 


COi 0NEL NORMAN A. DONGES, AGD, is Chief, Strength Accounting 
Bravh, Adjutant General’s Office. 
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eral, in turn, is responsible for the overall accounting of Army 
personnel. As early as 1939, The Adjutant General named a 
team of administrative experts to work in coordination with 
specialists from the business world in setting up a system 
capable of keeping track of each individual in the Army. New 
accounting procedures were developed, making use of the most 
modern electrical devices utilizing the punch card system. 

Punch cards—about the size of a dollar bill, printed in vari- 
ous colors for identification—are the basic units which make 
possible rapid calculations. Data concerning an individual are 
recorded by means of holes punched in allotted spaces on the 
card. Once the data are punched, clerical tasks involved in the 
preparation of rosters, statistical reports, and summarizations 
are, for the most part, eliminated. The cards are fed into an 
accounting machine. The holes permit the transmission of 
electrical impulses which actuate machines that perform such 
functions as the printing of names, counting, summarizing, and 
the like. Accuracy is enhanced; the element of human error 
is eliminated; and the summarization of thousands of records 
is accomplished at jet-plane speed. 

Organizations known as Machine Records Units, set up in a 
world-wide network, perform a multitude of personnel account- 
ing functions in the field. Fixed Machine Records Units are 
assigned to headquarters of Armies, corps, and major com- 
mands, as part of the Adjutant General Section. Mobile 
MRUs, mounted in 10-ton semi-trailer vans, are designed for 
operation under field conditions. During World War II, mo- 
bile units landed on the beaches of Normandy, Sicily, Italy, 
and the-islands of the Pacific even before docking facilities 
had been established. Both fixed and mobile MRUs are in- 
dividual trunk lines feeding personnel data in compact form 
to the Adjutant General’s Office in Washington. Here, the 
data are consolidated into hundreds of diverse reports and 
statistics for use by the Army General and Special Staffs, in 
planning supply and operational needs. 

Each Machine Records Unit maintains one or more punch 
cards, known as Status Cards, for each individual in the com- 
mand. Status Cards are punched to show the individua! s 
name, serial number, grade, unit, date of enlistment, period o! 
oversea service, and similar data. Another type of punch card, 
known as the Organization Master Card, is maintained for eac!: 
unit or installation. 

The morning report, prepared daily by all organizations i 
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the Army, is the backbone of the Army’s personnel account- 
ing program. The personnel section in each organization enters 
on the morning report all changes in the status of each in- 
dividual assigned or attached, as well as any changes in status 
or any movement of the organization. Whenever a soldier is 
promoted, transferred, or hospitalized, for example, the fact is 
recorded on the morning report, which is forwarded to the 
servicing MRU. The morning report is the basic source ma- 
terial used by the MRU in keeping each soldier’s Status Card 
up to date. 

From these Status Cards, virtually any personnel report may 
be compiled. Electric accounting machines are able to turn 
out seven copies of each roster. Organization strength reports 
showing separate totals for male and female personnel, officers 
and eulictod men, or almost any desired grouping, are produced 
with unerring precision. 

Machine Records Units also serve as clearing houses for the 
expedited locator service performed by The Adjutant General. 
Each time a soldier’s transfer is entered on the Status Card, a 
Locator Card indicating his new assignment is prepared and 
sent to The Adjutant General in Washington, where it is placed 
in a master file for quick reference. 

Even when the soldier is discharged from active service and 
joins the Organized Reserve Corps, a record is retained in the 
Strength Accounting Branch files. Status Cards are maintained 
for all members of the Reserve. In addition to the basic data, 
these punch cards show the individual’s state and county of 
residence and, in some cases, his mailing address as well. 

Casualty reporting—a personalized service requiring the ut- 
most accuracy and speed—is another operation handled by 
MRUs. During World War II, battlefield casualties were re- 
ported by the individual’s organization to the headquarters of 
the field army, and to theater headquarters. By preparing 
casualty punch cards and transmitting these cards by air 
courier to The Adjutant General, Machine Records Units made 
possible the notification of next of kin with unprecedented 
speed. These same casualty punch cards were used in com- 
pi'ing overall battle casualty reports, and in preparing a com- 
pr-hensive round-up of “World War II Honor Dead and Miss- 
in«” by state and county of residence. 

Jata compiled by MRUs in the field are the foundation 
nes of Army strength accounting. To achieve operational 
eflectiveness in staff planning, Army planners must know in- 
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stantly and in detail the answers to such questions as: How 
many troops currently are serving in the Armored Cavalry, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Army Field Forces, the Technical 
Services? How many troops are deployed in the Far East 
Command; in each oversea command? How many are en route 
overseas from the United States? To anticipate needs and re- 
quirements, planners must know how many generals, field grade 
officers, privates, female commissioned officers, and others are 
available for duty; how many individuals enlisted in the Army 
during the past month; and how many were separated from 
the service. 

The answers to these and many similar questions are con- 
tained in the “Strength of the Army,” a report published 
monthly by the Strength Accounting Branch under the direc- 
tion of the Office of the Chief of Staff. This document, pre- 
senting an overall picture of Army strength, is issued within 
four weeks after data are received. Top-level planning and 
policy-making organizations, including the offices of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of 
Staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chief, Army Field Forces, 
the Chiefs of the Administrative and Technical Services, the 
Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and other Government agencies, rely heavily on this in- 
formation. 

The Branch also conducts the “Personnel Survey of the 
Army,” a quarterly cross-section study of selected categories of 
Army personnel, based on a five per cent sampling of troops 
having a predetermined Army serial number. Information is 
obtained from existing records and by personal interviews. 
The completed questionnaires are submitted to the servicing 
MRU, where they are coded on punch cards. The cards are 
forwarded to The Adjutant General, where final statistics are 
compiled. 

Unlike the troop attitude studies conducted by the Troop 
Information and Education Division on matters of opinion and 
morale, the Personnel Survey is concerned primarily with data 
of a vital statistics nature. The soldier is asked such specific 
questions as: the amount of National Service Life Insurance 
carried; marital status; total number of dependents other than 
wife and children; whether or not he intends to reenlist upon 
the termination of his current enlistment; and similar factival 
queries. Since its inception in World War II, the Personnel 
Survey has been influential in the determination of Army prt: 
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sonnel policies. Personnel procurement agencies analyze the 
data as a clue to recruiting trends; finance and insurance 
officerseutilize its information for effective planning; and per- 
sonnel research and career planning agencies find the Survey 
invaluable within their organizations. Analyses are provided, 
on request, to the Congress, the individual states, national wel- 
fare organizations, and other agencies outside the Department 
of the Army which are concerned with the welfare of Army 
personnel, 

Each month, the Strength Accounting Branch issues an “In- 
ventory and Projection of Army Command Strength,” in which 
Army manpower requirements are compared with the actual 
number of individuals scheduled to remain on duty for each 
quarter of the year following the date of the report. This study 
not only shows the number of individuals affected; but also 
indicates their military skills, their grades, and the arms or 
services in which they serve. 

In addition to the two hundred and some odd reports, tabula- 
tions, and statistical studies prepared periodically, the Branch 
undertakes numerous special or one-time jobs stemming from 
the data on file. Typical is the project completed by the 
machine records system in connection with the June 1946 in- 
tegration of officers into the Regular Army. A nomination list 
of 10,000 names had to be submitted to the Senate by the 
President before Congress recessed in June 1946. The complete 
list was not available until thirty-six hours before it was due 
at the White House for the President’s signature. Typewriting 
or printing was out of the question. Yet the listing was pre- 
pared and the deadline met—by the machine records system. 

For the effective utilization of its manpower and resources, 
the Army must know not. only how many units of manpower 
are available; it also must know their skills, grades, and other 
qualitative factors. The Army’s personnel accounting system, 
which supplies the answers, is more than an impersonal score- 
keeping machine. Its complex procedures and electric account- 
ing equipment require a high degree of ability and resource- 
fulness, in applying the techniques of modern business 
efficiency to the task of developing an Army that is mobile, 
flexible, and geared to the specialized requirements of the 
aomic age. 











NEW ENLISTED 
INSIGNIA 


HE Department of the Army has redesigned enlisted in- 
(pose of grade, to provide distinction between combat and 
non-combat personnel in the same grade, and has authorized 
new titles of grades. 

Effective 1 August 1948, combat personnel—defined as all! 
soldiers assigned to combat units—will be authorized combai 
chevrons of dark blue on a gold background. Non-combat per- 
sonnel will wear gold chevrons on a dark blue background. 
All technician designations have been eliminated, and, except 
for color, the two insignia are identical. The new insignia 
are slightly smaller than those formerly authorized, but bear 
the same arrangements of chevrons and arcs.* 

Personnel entitled to combat chevrons may retain them 





*The United States Air Force, currently wearing chevrons identical 
with the Army, has approved new type chevrons which will be in the 
shape of a “V” with arms curved outward. Grades will be designated 
by the same number of stripes as on the former Army chevrons. 





Chevrons which will be worn by noncommissioned officers in the third 
grade: non-combat (left) and combat (right). 
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while en route to a new assignment, and usually during as- 
signment to recruiting, civilian component, basic training, 
school, or board duties; but non-com- 
bat insignia must be adopted upon 
permanent assignment to a non-com- 
bat unit. 

To distinguish further enlisted per- 
sonnel who serve as combat leaders, 
a “combat commander’s insigne” has 
been authorized. This insigne, a 
small, green cloth tab, will be worn centered on both shoulder 
straps. It will be relinquished when the individual vacates 
his position of command. 

The new titles of the seven enlisted grades are: master ser- 
geant; sergeant, second class; sergeant, third class; corporal, 
all of whom are noncommissioned officers; private, first class; 
private; and recruit. 





COMBAT COMMANDER 
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MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
INTERN PROGRAM 


NITED STATES Military Government in Germany is 

training its own civilian career personnel—through an in- 
job apprenticeship plan, created to develop a young but ex- 
perienced service staff thoroughly familiar with the policies, 
procedures, and methods of occupation government. 

Almost two years ago, Military Government officials fore- 
saw difficulty in obtaining highly qualified personnel willing 
to accept long term jobs in the occupation administration. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department of the Army formulated the Military 
Government intern program, to produce its own experts. 

The interns were recruited largely from colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. Men and women were chosen from 
applicants between 21 and 30 years of age with good scholastic 
records, who had specialized in fields such as economics, politi- 
cal science, finance, or civil government. 

Seventy-nine recruits have arrived in Germany. They re- 
ceived an initial professional rating, and are ineligible for 
promotion until the completion of their first year of training 
and probation. Those who were married agreed to remain in 
Germany for three years; those who were single for two years. 
Twenty-five interns have already received permanent assign- 
ments and are working in all headquarters of United States 
Military Government and in the Bipartite Control Office in 
Frankfurt. 

In general, the one-year apprentice period follows these lines: 

The first five weeks of training are spent in Berlin; approxi- 
mately three weeks at the Office of Military Government, Berlin 
Sector. The interns gain a general understanding of the func- 
tions and operations of Military Government at that level, 
through visits to the various branches of the headquarters and 
by conferences with the operating officials. Considerable em- 
phasis is placed upon quadripartite relationships. 

Upon completion of training at the Berlin Sector, the in- 
terns spend two weeks attending lectures and seminars whic!) 





From the Military Government Information Bulletin. 
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are conducted on an informal basis by officials of the various 
offices and divisions of OMGUS. Particular emphasis is placed 
on policy and on the operation of Military Government on the 
OMGUS and Allied Control Authority levels. 

Interns are next assigned to one of the Laender for five 
months. The first two months are spent working with the local 
Liaison and Security detachments, one month in an urban area 
and one month in a rural section. The interns attend de- 
nazification and Military Government court sessions, engage 
in visits to town mayors to discuss local governmental and ad- 
ministrative problems, and assist field inspection teams. 

After two months in the counties, they are brought in to 
the Land headquarters for three months. They have an op- 
portunity to become familiar with Military Government opera- 
tion at the Land level, and to observe the operation of several 
divisions whose work is along the lines of their major interest. 
They may begin to specialize in work related to their own 
specific interests and with one or two related divisions. 

All interns are sent to the European Command Intelligence 
School at Oberammergau. There they attend a three-week 
course in Military Government policies, operation, and docu- 
ments, and are given a general background in the history, 
economics, and psychology of Germany and of Europe. 

Interns who have completed seven months of the training 
program are eligible to work with the Allied Control Authority, 
OMGUS, OMG Berlin Sector, a Land headquarters, or a Bi- 
partite agency. These assignments are made with the expec- 
tation that interns who prove to be satisfactory will be perma- 
nently placed. During this five-month training period they 
gain experience that will qualify them to assume staff or execu- 
tive positions in their own professional fields. 

Upon completion of the first year of training, the period of 
probation ends. Interns who have completed the program 
with efficiency ratings that establish them as capable of as- 
suming professional or executive positions with Military Gov- 
ernment, and who have no undesirable personal characteristics 
that would bring discredit to the occupation, are considered 
to be qualified for continuing positions with Military Govern- 
ment. All qualified interns receive a promotion to P-2 or 
CAF-7 upon completion of the first year. A procedure has 
been devised whereby interns may accept, in a trainee status, 
higher grade positions and thus work up to the rating called 
for by the position vacancy. 








For the Congress: 


OUR MILITARY 
REQUIREMENTS -- III 


General Omar N. Bradley presented the following 
statement of Army strength needs, revised in terms of 
an 822,000 requirement, before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on 14 April. The figures and tables in 
this extract supersede data, based on a 782,000 require- 
ment, presented by General Bradley on 25 March be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee, and re- 
ported in the May 1948 Dicest. 


General Bradley: 
The Army’s Role 


With one out of every two soldiers 
engaged in oversea duties, and with a 
substantial part of our effort devoted to 
support of the Air Force, the Army 
has lost much of its essential combat 
effectiveness. It has become primarily 
an administrative rather than a military 
force. As a result. the armed services 
have agreed that we must immediately 
and without any further delay reconsti- 
tute an effective combat strength within 
the Army. We have agreed that air 
power and sea power together are 
partly crippled and denied the offensive 
capabilities that should be theirs so long 
as they are handicapped by a weakness 
in Army combat strength. 

My experience as part of the unified 
command in two large scale triphibious 
invasions has taught me that each service 
benefits directly from the advantages 
of the others. And similarly, that each 
service suffers directly from the limita- 
tions of the others. None is effective 
without the others. The Army is not 
engaged in competition with the Air 
Force or the Navy. Our requirements 
are dictated simply by the minimum em- 
ergency tasks that will be assigned us 
should a conflict develop. I am con- 
cerned by the knowledge that these 
emergency tasks greatly outstrip the 
Army’s ability to perform them. Large 
and powerful air forces alone do not 
constitute “air power.” Only by employ- 
ment of air forces in concert with land 
and sea forces can there be such a thing 
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‘air power.” The development of air 


is essential to the national se- 
curity. But equally important is the 
development of sea and land power. 
The apparent failure of many people 
to realize the need for an Army stems 
from a belief that if we place the bulk 
of our reliance on air power there will 
be no use for land power. 

Success in modern war can come only 
through a carefully planned employment 
of balanced land, sea, and air forces 
operating as a team. Air bases will un- 
questionably be necessary. These bases 
are defensive, to prevent attack on our 
homeland, and offensive, to permit the 
air effort to be carried to the enemy. 
This being so, the land forces—the Army 
—will be responsible for seizing and 
holding bases from which the air effort 
may be most effectively launched. In 
seizing these bases, the Navy will, of 
course, play a large part. We can be 
certain that the enemy will do every: 
thing within his power to prevent our 
occupation of bases. That will mean 
fighting—land fighting. 

The Army will also play a large part 
in preventing the enemy from holding 
bases from which he can attack our 
bases and the United States itself. By 
bases I mean not only island outposts 
and other strategic points, but large 
land areas within which can be contained 
the great complex of facilities, communi: 
cations, supplies, equipment, and arma: 
ments which go to make up strategic and 
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tactical land, sea, and air forces of de- 
cisive size and composition. That means 
we must be prepared to fight on land, 
sea, and in the air for bases. 

In addition, we anticipate many vital 
objectives, such as scattered guerrilla 
forces, against which the air weapon 
will not be effective. Only trained land 
forces can reduce such opposition. Fur- 
thermore, there will unquestionably be 
situations wherein the full effect of air 
power will be felt only in conjunction 
with land forces which can dominate 
enemy land forces. 

At the outbreak of an emergency, or 
before it takes place, the Army must 
be prepared: to occupy those areas from 
which air attacks could be launched 
against our industrial cities; it must be 
prepared to give protection against bomb. 
ing, sabotage, and fifth column attacks 
to the most vital installations, including 
the atomic energy plants; and, it must 
be able to seize the oversea areas of vital 
importance to our communications and 
to our Air Force. The units for this 
job must be in being, up io strength, 
fully equipped, and trained. 

Advanced bases are essential to an 
enemy if he is to bomb our cities. Dur- 
ing the last war, we learned that no 
matter how effective our radar nets, 
fighter protection, and antiaircraft de- 
fenses may be, enemy planes can always 
get through. Neither England nor Ger- 
many with their tremendous air forces 
and with networks of bases but few miles 
apart were able to insulate their cities 
from air attack. Despite the fact that, 
for several months prior to D day, the 
entire Allied air fleet aimed an offensive 
against V-2 launching sites, those attacks 
were not stopped until the launching 
sites were seized. These incontesable 
facts lead us to one conclusion. The 
only certain and safe guarantee against 
enemy air attack is to seize and hold 
- bases from which his aircraft would 

y. 

If, as a result of weakness in land or 
naval strength, we permit any enemy 
Power to seize such bases as Alaska, 
Greenland, Iceland. Svitzbergen, or the 
Azores, then we shall have laid our 
industrial and population centers open 
to air attack. All the air forces and 


antiaircraft artilleries of the world could 
not 


prevent it. Only troops actually 
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occupying such bases could give us pro- 
tection. Those troops are the Army. 

The Army has estimated that in order 
to undertake its minimum security mis- 
sions with a reasonable degree of safety, 
it must have 18 divisions equipped and 
trained for instant deployment. These 
18 divisions would constitute nothing 
more than an elementary defensive force. 
It would lack the strength for sustained 
or extended operations. It would be es- 
sentially a stopgap, one-shot army, a 
plug in the dike until we rallied suffi- 
cient and effective reserves. 

An 18-division army with its support- 
ing troops would require 1,080,000 men 
immediately an emergency became ap- 
parent. To reduce the strain of so tre- 
mendous a force on both our peacetime 
economy and manpower supply, we 
elected to ask the Congress for a Regular 
Army force in-being of 12 divisions, in 
the hope that we could muster another 
6 D-day standby divisions—with their 
supporting troops—from the National 
Guard and Reserves. 

With 12 divisions of the Regular Army 
and 6 divisions in the Reserves, our man- 
power requirements for actua! forces in- 
being were reduced to 822,090 men. This 
solution obviously contained an element 
of peril. For in relying upon the National 
Guard and Reserves for another six 
D-day divisions, we had to assume that 
an emergency would not develop before 
those units were filled and the men 
properly trained for deployment in 
combat. 

Let me compare the proposed strength 


‘of 822,000 with the present Army of 


542,000. 
Present Required 
By Type 542,000 822,000 
Strength Strength 
Overseas 
0 ee 100,000 113,000 
SGUUIOO av cc cetwaeas 158,000 159,000 
Total overseas ...... 258,000 272,000 
Zone of Interior 
Mobile Striking Force 54,000 223,000 
Operating** ........ 192,000 274,000 
Non-Operating ..... 38,000 53,000 
Total Zone of Interior 284,000 550,009 
Fotal Army ....2<<: 542,000 822.000 
*Includes Military Government and 


Graves Registration 
** Including Support of Air Force, train- 
ing, overhead, etc. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ARMY STRENGTH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Required 
1 March 1948 1 March 1949 
1. Mobile Striking Force and Defense of U.S. ........ 54,000 223,000 
DARING BATA ELELOTAUS) <6 i0Says:cr5 scare ebb s'ois isis! 0 oleae sverese 84,000 119,000 
3. Administration of Posts and Camps ..............6. 36,000 58,000 
A Ports and) PLABEPOLtAliON <<. <:661060 6 0 s.06 6 osleeviticesse 12,000 18,000 
5. Personnel Getter ACiVvalles e060 6.650600 oiee'e soe cccives 9,000 13.000 
6. Research and Development ..............ceeeeeeees 9,000 11,000 
POMIP TRIE SCEMACE 5 .8oicciccs o's iota bie Wisin sie oie ve Mele ares 20,000 28,000 
Be Chapala CO OMPORCINS -<...6 6 sic.0.506oic ks aise oisle heodis Sess 8,000 9,000 
ONG corsanyaRanaE GC ATEOTAS VINEE © 55/5: '\:e 9/0: r00s saree boils alelorerelere 3 ae 8,000 10,000 
BOSD ORe Rete eR EI OMIS) <5.5:0:5.fo:cier0: sie salar 8.0! aioial wiat eie/cin ole ielesssverere 6,000 8,000 
Non-operating 

nS) ee eee eer 25,000 35,000 
12. Patients (General Hospital) ..........cccccscccess 9,000 13,000 
RSP Rira PEt CULO ORCL SCAG 65:5 iovere'e 415° bs overs diorale eiee eahenevereiore sie 4,000 5,000 
Total 284,000 550.000* 
(UMT Trainers) 95,000 
645,000 


Please note the size of what could be 
termed the mobile striking force today. 
We have about 54,000 troops in combat 
units which could be used for an 
emergency. 

The chief aim of the requested in- 
crease in the strength of the Army is 
the establishment of a Mobile Striking 
Force. The numerous functions of the 
Army today are such that a very limited 
number of units are available for de- 
fense of the United States, for expansion 
of the Army in case of mobilization, or 
for emergency operations outside the 
country. The Mobile Striking Force we 
consider a safe minimum: 


MOBILE STRIKING FORCE 
a TO BE LOCATED IN THE USS. 
Headquarters Units 
3 Infantry Divisions 
1 Armored Division 
1 Airborne Division 
2 Regiments Armored Cavalry (L) 
5 Regimental Combat Teams 
12 Field Artillery Battalions 
58 AAA Battalions 
6 Engineer Battalions 
2 Chemical Mortar Battalions 
Service Support Units 
Total: 223,000 


Together with the equivalent of six 
trained and equipped divisions from the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves, 


*Part of the 822,000 request 


that is a respectable force. But a com- 
bined force of those proportions cannot 
be attained without Selective Service for 
the Regular Army and UMT for the 
civilian components. 

This Army requirement of 822,000 
which I have described is necessary at 
this time whether we have 55 Groups, 70 
Groups, or any other number of groups. 
Because we support the Air Force—that 
is, feed them, clothe them, transport 
them, furnish their ammunition and guns, 
take care of their sick, and do countless 
other administrative tasks—an_ increase 
in size of the Air Force does affect us. 
If the Air Force strength is to be in 
creased by 100,000 we will have to 
increase the Army by 15,000 more to take 
care of that increased load. 

But it must be-kept clearly in mind 
that this increase of 15,000 does not in 
crease Army capabilities for its own 
combat functions one iota. Furthermore, 
this must be realized—the logistic sup: 
port we are able to give the Air Force 
with this number of Army troops 1 
adequate only for peacetime. When the 
Air Force starts operating, the amount 
of Army logistic support required will 
increase four-fold, just as it will for 4 
fighting Army. 

So much for the Regular Army re 
quirements. How about the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps? 

The Army’s plans cannot be considered 
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sound unless the Guard and the Reserves 
are to be made effective. We have set 
a requirement for the preparation of at 
least six divisions, to be ready for im- 
mediate action in case of an emergency. 
But the remainder of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps 
are just as vital to the long-range plans. 
In 1916 we sent the Guard to the border 
and they were in practically continuous 
service from then on. Yet, it was 1918 
before any units could be used in com- 
bat. We started mobilizing the Guard in 
1940 but it was 1942 before any were 
committed to action. The condition the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves are in today precludes their doing 
the job now which must be done. 

First of all, the citizen reserves are 
under strength. At the present time 
[March 1948] the National Guard has 
only 235,000 officers and men, largely 
composed of untrained boys. Because of 
the location of some units, some officers, 
although veterans, have had no. ex- 
perience in the type unit to which they 
now belong. Lack of armory facilities, 
however, greatly impedes any increase to 
even approximately full strength. 

You cannot produce combat usable 
units by drill one night a week and an 
annual two-week camp. Units never get 
beyond the elementary stage of training. 
Moreover, even though it were possible 
to fill the Guard with veterans who had 
served in the proper type unit there 
must be a limit to what we should 


expect the veterans of the last war to do. 


What will be the situation three years 
from now? Unless a training program 
is authorized this year, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps 
will still be untrained in 1951. That will 
mean that the total force in being would 
be not the 18 division minimum but 12 
divisions—seven of which are com- 
mitted overseas—leaving a net of only five, 
with supporting troops, in the United 
States. This would preclude the seizing 
and holding of any base from which we 
might carry the air offensive to the 
enemy. 

There is apparently a widespread 
belief that additional security may be 
obtained either by UMT or by a greater 
Air Force. There is no relationship 
between the 70-Group Program and UMT. 

é alternative to UMT is not 70 Groups, 
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170 Groups, or 1000 groups. The alterna- 
tive to UMT, if we are to have the barest 
type of security, is a standing army big 
enough to carry the Army portion of a 
war burden for one year, until mobiliza- 
tion can be effected. This would require 
at least 25 divisions initially, or about 
1,500,000 men, and would cost many 
billions annually. 

UMT is not an Army program alone. 
It will produce men for the wartime 
Navy and the Air Force as well. A 70- 
Group Air Force is not big enough to 
fight a war. It will require considerable 
expansion and its units will require 
replacements, both of which UMT will 
make possible. 

The youth of America have a stake in 
this. Most of them are not going to the 
Regular services, but if war should come 
most of them will have to go to war. 
Giving up a training program means 
they go to war the next time unprepared, 
mentally, physically, and with no train- 
ing. Picture your own son or somebody 
else’s, 18 or 19 years old, enlisted in a 
National Guard unit and moved off in 
a week or two to Alaska, or Greenland, 
or some other spot. Picture him going 
into combat. The alternative is not 70 
Groups or UMT. The 70 Groups are not 
going to give that boy the lead time he 
needs in training. 

If means are not to be provided to 
make the Organized Reserve Corps and 
the National Guard ready, the Army will 
have to revise its plans for the national 
security. Without adequate reserves as 
now contemplated, the Army must recast 
its concepts and recommend to the Con- 
gress a far larger standing Army than 
is under consideration here today. 

Due to the tremendous destructiveness 
of modern weapons and the ruthlessness 
of their application, it is worthwhile 
considering where on the globe we should 
plan to fight the next war if we become 
involved in it. Our last two wars have 
been fought overseas. Our people have 
not been attacked at home. Our slow 
industrial and manpower mobilization 
has been protected during both wars. 
In those wars, our people were not 
called upon to endure the sacrifices and 
sufferings that a war at home entails. 
For this and other reasons we should 
plan definitely to fight overseas—if fight 
we must. I believe that the Nation, if 
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made to understand the choices involved, 
will support this idea regardless of cost. 
However, until guided missiles and 
rockets have progressed far beyond their 
present stage, the ability of the United 
States to fight the initial phase of the 
next war beyond its border depends 
almost entirely on its ability to push 
forward and hold the air bases which 
will provide the support and protection 
for the strategic air offensive which must 
start immediately. Any failure to seize 
and hold a forward line for an imme- 
diate air offensive will result in the 
certainty of hostile occupation of that 
line and the danger of a war at home. 
The Army will play a large part in 
keeping war away from home. 

In conclusion, may I point out that 
any measure calling for an increase in 
Army strength must provide for making 
available the necessary equipment: for 
an airborne soldier without a parachute 
or a tanker without a tank is no more 
effective than a pilot without a_ plane. 
The Army has been living off stocks 


remaining from World War II since the 
recent war ended. Because of insufficient 
funds, no new equipment has been pro- 
cured except some pilot models. Simi- 
larly, we have had few funds for main- 


tenance of much of our present 
equipment. 
The Army has military types of 


equipment remaining from World War II 
stocks for the initial equipment of 20 
divisions. However, these stocks are not 
balanced. They are lacking in many items 
of equipment, such as recoilless weapons, 
satisfactory antitank guns, transportation 
and electronics equipment. As an exam- 
ple, we possess radar equipment which 
was not designed to track jet planes. 
The shortage of funds has also forced 
the Army to defer vital maintenance. 
Consequently, the bulk of this equipment 
must be rehabilitated before it is usuable. 
A certain amount of construction will 
also be necessary. I have mentioned 
these matters because they are part and 
parcel of any measures to improve the 
national security structure. 


From a statement by the Chief of Staff, United States Army 
before the House Armed Services Committee, 14 April 1948 
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legislative Review: 


BUILDING 


TOWARD 


A 70 GROUP PROGRAM 


One of the most important and widely 
publicized laws passed by the second 
session of the 80th Congress was Public 
Law 547, entitled the “Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 
1948.” This Act, as HR 6226, often was 
improperly referred to as the 70 Group 
bill, mainly since it was the _ initial 
authorization from the Congress for the 
United States Air Force to proceed to 
its 70 Group objective. However, the 
bill confined itself to an authorization 
for the immediate procurement of air- 
craft and related articles sufficient to 
begin the modernization of a 70 Group 
Air Force, and to permit the establish- 
ment of an industrial base in the aircraft 
industry from which the’ industry could 
more easily expand should the emer- 
gency require it. 

Quoting from the Act, the money 
appropriated for the Air Force is “for 
construction, procurement, and modifi- 
cation of aircraft and equipment, spare 
parts and accessories therefor; electronic 
and communication equipment, detection 
and warning systems, and specialized 
equipment; expansion of public plants. 
and Government-owned equipment and 
installation thereof in public or private 
plants for the foregoing purposes; and 
Personal services necessary for the pur- 
poses of this appropriation at the seat 
of the Government and elsewhere.” 

The additional funds necessary to 
carry out the other phases of the 70 
Group program were the subject of 
separate consideration in the regular 
Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1949. 
The separation of appropriations in this 
Manner is not an ordinary legislative 
Practice. However, in order to get the 
desired funds and contract authorization 
for immediate procurement into avail- 


—— 


able and usable form as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the request was considered in the 
FY 1948 Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill, thereby making funds and contract 
authorizations available as soon as the 
bill became law. 

This early appropriation was import- 
ant because: (1) It permitted the gain 
of more than a month in getting con- 
tracts into manufacturers’ hands. This 
should result in a gain of anywhere 
from 3 to 6 months one year hence, 
because there is a progressively rapid 
flow of the end product once the lines 
are established. (2) It reduced the lead 
time required on newer types of planes, 
since the technical cadres, the indus- 
trial skills, and the trained personnel 
were still mobilized and available to 
the aircraft industry at the time of the 
passage of the Act. (3) Actual contracts 
would reveal those bottlenecks which are 
bound to arise in any production effort. 
And (4) it placed the aircraft industry, 
which was slowly disintegrating, on a 
firm foundation looking to the future. 

The 70 Group program of the Air 
Force requires 6869 first-line aircraft for 
the United States Air Force, 3212 for 
the National Guard, 2360 for the Air Re- 
serve, and 8100 in War Reserve, as well 
as 3400 second-line aircraft (obsolescent 
types for which no production is re- 
quired) for administrative, training, and 
similar purposes; for a total requirement 
of 23,941. 

During recent years, fund limitations 
have held the Air Force to a maximum 
of 55 active groups; and the original 
submissions for the fiscal year 1949 
budget were for a continuation of this 
number. Included in these submissions 
was $700.000,000 for new aircraft pro- 
curement. This sum would have per- 
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mitted the procurement of 978 aircraft 
and, if continued over future years, 
would have resulted in the Air Force 
having, in 1953, only 34 modernized 
groups, a modernized group being one 
equipped with the latest available type 
of aircraft capable of effectively per- 
forming combat missions. 

Prior to final consideration of the 
budget by the Congress, however, the 
President of the United States, through 
the Bureau of the Budget, increased the 
military budget by $3,481,000,000. Of 
this, the Air Force received $415,000,000 
for aircraft procurement. With this $415.- 
000,000 increase, the number of aircraft 
which could be procured was raised to 
1671. Production at this level in future 
years would result in 47 modernized 
groups in 1953, 

After Congressional hearings on the 
Supplemental FY 1948 bill, the House 
of Representatives, with later Senate 
approval, added $822,000,000 to the ‘Sec- 
retary of Defense’s recommendations, 
thereby bringing the total Air Force 
aircraft procurement under the Supple: 
mental FY 1948 bill to $1,937,000.000 
(in millions, 700 plus 415 plus 822). 
This sum will allow the purchase of 
2727 aircraft and will institute the Air 
Force 5-year 70-Group program, leading 
to a modern air force in 1953. 

In addition to the above total, the 
Air Force received $108,100,000 for re- 
lated procurement and $250,000,000 to 
liquidate prior year contract authority. 
The Department of the Navy received 
$903,000,000 for aircraft, related procure- 
ment, and for liquidation of prior year 
contract authority, making an appro: 
priation of $3,198,100,000 for air power 
alone. Also included in the Act for the 
Department of the Army was $20,849,000 
for Engineer service and $10,951,000 for 
barracks and quarters, $5,900,000 of which 


was derived by transfer from other fiscal 
year 1948 appropriations, bringing the 
sum of new appropriations under Publie 
Law 547 to $3,224,000,000. This amount 
includes $949,000,000 in cash and $2,275, 
000,000 in contract authorization. 
Three additional items in Public Law 
547 are worthy of note. First, appro: 
priations received by the Air Force 
heretofore had to be obligated in the 
fiscal year in which given, and expended 
within two years thereafter. In_ this 
Act, however, in order to permit the best 
possible long-range planning and _ pro 
curement, the Air Force is authorized 
until 30 June 1950 to utilize the contract 
authority given to it; and all funds 
appropriated to the Air Force under 
this Act are to remain available until 
expended. Second, the Act requires 
that all contracts (including subconm 
tracts) in excess of $1000 contain a re 
negotiation clause, with the proviso, hows 
ever, that renegotiation is not applicable 
in the event the amounts received or 
accrued by a contractor or subcom 
tractor during any fiscal year are less 
than $100,000. This portion of the Act 
is known as the “Renegotiation Act of 
1948.” Third, as a check on the manner 
in which these funds are used, the Secre- 
tary of Defense is required to report 
to the Committees on Appropriations 
and Armed Services of the Congress not 
later than 30 June 1948, and quarterly 
thereafter, the amounts obligated undér 
the contract authorizations provided for 
in the Act. Such reports shall include 
a statement of finding by the President 
that the contracts are necessary in the 
interests of national defense, and that the 
contract specifications insure the maxi 
mum utilization of improvements in ait 
craft and equipment consistent with the 
defense needs of the United States. 
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“Don’t hold Tue Dicest in the orderly room or battalion headquarters; 
get it into the squad rooms,” writes one officer. Currently distribution is 


limited by available funds. 





